.Vo  sooner  had  the  first  samples  of  these  colorful 
;!0-page  recipe  booklets  been  sent  to  home 
economists,  teachers  and  home  demonstration 
agents  than  letters  began  to  pour  in  requesting 
them  in  vast  quantities — and  every  mail  since 
has  brought  new  demands  for  more.  This  recipe 
service  is  a  new  addition  to  Canco's  far-reaching 
('diicational  program — and  another  of  Canco's 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Indiistrv. 


copV®* 


■e  should  like  vei 
copies  of  each  booklet 


possihl® 

SSS.VS  cK 

.  of  our  ‘ 


We  would  appreciate  receivl; 
of  each  of  these  booklets  to  give  uj 
chairmen  and  leaders,  4H  leaders  an/-: 


fPleaae  send  oe  150  booklets  on  "Hew  W«ys  \ 
tanned  Vegetables*  and  150  of  tne  one  entj 
"New  Ways  to  Serve  Canned  Fruit*.  I  want 
then  in  ny  demonstration  work  In  the  Haas 
clubs. 

~  '®Pi®®  each  of 

the®  for  diatributiAwv  f*  »e  anm*^ 

students  this  quarter.  Econoolcs  Jour- 


I  received  your  two  new  recipe' 
booklets  end  would  appreciate  filty 
(50)  copies  of  each  idr  loocs 
classes. 
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311  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER 
FOR  GALLON  CANS 


9  For  those  customers  who  con  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  offered  by  electric  heating  of 
the  solder  pot,  we  have  designed  this  unit. 
Not  just  a  makeshift  changeover  from  gas  to 
electricity,  but  designed  specifically  for  elec¬ 
tric  heating. 

The  heating  elements  are  brought  in  through 
the  bottom,  thereby  protecting  them  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  pot  free 
for  ready  cleaning.  The  exterior  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  insulation,  protected 
by  a  coating  of  cement  which  eliminates  all 
heat  losses  from  these  surfaces. 


The  bath  is  heated  by  four  elements,  each  of 
which  has  its  individual  automatic  thermostatic 
control.  These  controls  are  housed  in  a  case 
built  into  the  base  of  the  machine,  which  also 
contains  an  automatic  time-switch  for  connecting 
the  power  in  the  morning  at  a  predetermined 
time,  and  disconnecting  it  in  the  evening.  This 
switch  has  a  special  attachment  for  interrupting 
operations  on  holidays. 


Lci4fta/U>KCKH  MACHINERY  CO 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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and  Coils 
Kettles  .  . 
Coolers  .  . 


.  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Ete.y  ete. 


Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 


Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 
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^  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


%  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


For  the  PEA  CANNER 

Conveyors . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanehers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis,Control  Equipment . . .  Ete. 

For  the  CORN  CANNER 

Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  . .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  . .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

For  the  TOMATO  CANNER 

Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
...  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  ...  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 


SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  assured. 


18-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 
more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 
highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 
to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip -proof  and 
leak-proof. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Husks  two  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  Doubles 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas¬ 
ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  single  hxisker. 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  224-page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 
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When  you  hove  o 

Conning  Problem 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem— write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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APPY  EASTER! 

What  a  magical  change  would  come  over  the 
world  if  the  inhabitants  thereof  but  understood 
what  Easter  means,  and  lived  accordingly !  Therefore, 
our  wish  is  not  an  empty  one.  Christians,  to  be  known 
as  such,  love  one  another ;  others — well,  write  your  own 
ticket.  Christians  believe  in  Easter. 

LAWS — Congress  is  at  work  on  the  Wage-Hour  law, 
and  it  looks  like  canners  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables — as  is  already  the  case  with  fish — will  be  allowed 
a  12-hour  day  and  56  hours  per  week.  That  would 
eliminate  the  14  weeks  exemption;  the  “area  of  produc¬ 
tion”  muddle,  etc.,  etc.,  and  be  about  as  much  as  could 
be  expected.  The  change  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
there  is  small  use  speculating  on  the  final  outcome 
at  this  writing. 

UNIFORM  GUARANTEE — The  following  form  of 
pure  food  guarantee  has  been  recommended  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  Conference  Committee, 
for  inclusion  in  all  sales  contracts: 

“Seller  guarantees  that  none  of  the  articles  of 
food  sold  under  this  contract  will  be  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938, 
and  that  such  food  will  not  be  produced  or  shipped 
in  violation  of  Section  404  or  301  (d)  of  said  Act ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  seller  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  against  such  goods  becoming  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act  after 
shipment,  by  reason  of  causes  beyond  seller’s  con¬ 
trol  ;  and  provided  also  that  where  goods  are 
shipped  under  buyer’s  labels,  seller’s  responsibility 
for  misbranding  shall  be  limited  to  that  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform  to  the 
label  furnished  by  the  buyer.  Buyer  undertakes 
to  save  seller  harmless  from  any  liability  under 
said  Act  for  any  other  type  of  misbranding  arising 
out  of  the  use  of  buyer’s  labels,  or  for  any  liability 
under  said  Act  for  misbranding  where  buyer  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  use  of  any  label  after  seller  has 
questioned  in  writing  the  use  of  such  label.” 
Continuing  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Infor- 
f'^ation  Letter  says: 

“The  form  set  forth  relates  to  a  specific  sale 
covered  by  a  particular  contract.  Where  a  con¬ 
tinuing  or  blanket  guarantee  is  desired  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  guarantee  should  read  as  follows: 

“Seller  guarantees  that  no  articles  of  food 
sold  by  seller  to  buyer  during  the  period  in 
which  this  guarantee  is  effective  will  be 
adulterated  .  .  .” 

(Remainder  as  in  the  form  quoted  above.) 


“Insofar  as  this  recommended  approved  form 
applies  to  canned  foods  packed  under  the  canner’s 
own  label,  it  requires  no  comment.” 

And 

“In  the  event  of  seizure,  the  limitation  in 
affirmative  guarantee  and  the  undertakings  by  the 
buyer  come  into  operation.  Except  for  misbrand¬ 
ing  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  product  to 
conform  to  the  label  supplied  by  the  buyer,  the 
recommended  form  of  guarantee  throws  upon  the 
buyer  the  responsibility  for  all  other  types  of  mis¬ 
branding  arising  out  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
buyer’s  label,  its  design,  the  prominence  of  the 
statements,  etc.  The  seller  may  in  such  cases  re¬ 
quire  the  buyer  to  appear  as  claimant,  or,  if  the 
seller  appears  as  claimant,  to  indemnify  the  seller 
for  any  losses,  court  costs,  attorney’s  fees,  or  costs 
of  relabeling.” 

In  other  words,  the  canner  must  be  careful  about 
the  labels  supplied  by  the  buyers.  That  has  always 
been  the  case,  but  not  always,  or  at  least  strictly,  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  new  law  will  enforce  that  provision. 

A  SPLENDID  METHOD — A  well  known  firm  of 
lawyers  in  Chicago  (we  are  not  using  their  name  as 
we  have  not  asked  permission,  but  doubtless  they 
would  not  object)  wrote  us  last  month  outlining  what 
to  us  seems  to  be  a  sensible  plan,  one,  in  fact,  that  we 
have  often  wondered  why  canners  did  not  use,  i.  e.,  the 
selling  of  surpluses  to  fellow  canners,  to  keep  the  goods 
out  of  the  usual  trading  lanes,  and  thereby  save  the 
market  prices  from  the  effects  of  “dumped”  goods. 

Briefly  the  case  is  just  this:  In  1938  many  corn  or 
pea  canners,  for  instance,  found  their  packs  exceeded 
their  normal  or  expected  output  by  25  per  cent,  50  per 
cent  or  more,  and  they  foresaw  that  they  would  have 
to  carry-over  big  blocks  of  corn  or  peas,  unless  they 
dumped  the  goods  on  the  market  at  ruinous  prices.  In 
such  case  the  whole  canned  corn  or  pea  market  would 
be  disrupted.  The  well-financed  canner  could  hold  this 
surplus  against  his  next  year’s  pack,  and  if  he  proved 
that  sensible,  he  would  most  certainly  reduce  the  next 
season’s  acreage  to  insure  moving  this  surplus  together 
with  the  year’s  output.  In  other  words,  if  his  normal 
pack  were  100,000  cases,  and  the  pack  ran  actually  to 
130,000  or  150,000  cases,  he  would  figure  to  pack — in 
1939,  for  instance — only  enough  to  make  100,000  cases 
including  this  carry-over.  That  would  seem  to  be  good 
business,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks,  principally  that  of 
reduced  output  running  up  the  costs.  That  is  just 
holding  up  a  mirror  to  the  conditions  faced  by  a  lot  of 
canners  right  now. 

But  supposing  there  were  other  canners  of  the  same 
product  in  his  immediate  or  nearby  section  who  had 
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not  overproduced?  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both 
of  them  to  allow  that  other  canner  or  canners  to  take 
an  option  on  this  surplus,  or  parts  of  it,  and  then  in 
turn  reduce  their  own  intended  acreage  just  that 
amount.  In  that  way  the  goods  would  be  kept  off  the 
market ;  the  surplus  would  be  distributed  between 
canners  and  go  in  regular  order  upon  the  market  when 
the  time  came. 

Such  optional  contracts  are  being  used  in  the  central 
west,  and  they,  in  effect,  say:  Seller  gives  buyer  an 
irrevocable  option  on  20,000  cases  of  standard  cream 
style  white  corn,  for  instance,  with  right  to  exercise 
the  option  at  any  time  up  to  July  1st,  at  the  market 
price  ruling  at  the  time  of  such  exercise  of  the  option, 
but  in  no  case  at  less  than  60  cents  per  dozen,  or  more 
than  65  cents  per  dozen.  Sale  conditions  are  usual:  2 
percent  brokerage;  $1.50  per  1,000  label  allowance,  etc., 
etc.,  but  the  buyer  obligates  himself  to  pay  1/2  cent  per 
case  per  month  storage,  such  payment  to  be  allowed 
on  the  price  when  and  if  the  option  is  taken  up.  There 
are  the  usual  protections  around  the  contract,  but  in 
addition  the  buyer  and  the  seller  mutually  agree  to 
curtail  their  corn  acreage  400  acres  in  1939,  the  local 
association  of  canners  being  the  umpire. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  sees  in  such  action  these 
strong  points: 

“1.  It  induces  and  builds  up  good  faith  and  a 
better  relationship  and  confidence  between  canners. 

2.  Its  use  tends  toward  stabilization. 

3.  The  use  of  this  option  agreement  is  self¬ 
acting. 

4.  Its  use  in  no  manner  meddles  with  the  can- 
ner’s  affairs,  nor  does  it  control  or  supervise  the 
canner’s  operations ;  neither  does  it  interfere  with 
same. 

5.  Its  use  is  not  dependent  upon  100  per  cent  co¬ 
operation  for  success. 

6.  It  is  wholly  voluntary  and  is  confined  to  can¬ 
ners  in  the  territory  in  making  trades  between 
themselves. 

7.  It  affords  a  medium  of  exchange  between 
canners — inducing  voluntary  reduction  of  acreage 
in  double  the  amount  of  quantity  optioned,  and, 
supplies,  aids  or  supplements  his  following  year 
requirements  to  meet  his  sales  demand. 

8.  It  applies  only  to  surplus;  and  is  not  a  pool¬ 
ing  operation. 

9.  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  canner  that  he 
can  create  a  market  or  that  a  market  is  created 
among  his  competitors  for  his  surplus  stock,  auto¬ 
matically  reduces  pressure  on  him  for  the  sale  of 
his  spot  stock  at  unfavorable  prices. 

10.  Its  use  diverts  attention  on  surplus  stock 
from  jobber  or  broker  trade  to  canners  alone,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  normal  or  spot  operations 
of  the  canner. 

11.  Its  use  does  not  conflict  with  any  state  or 
national  activity,  on  the  contrary,  it  supplements 
and  supports  same.” 

Selling  among  canners,  of  course,  is  a  big  market 
feature,  but  usually  it  is  a  cut-throat  business  with  no 
idea  of  protecting  or  supporting  the  market.  Why 


should  not  our  associations  act  as  clearing  houses  for 
surplus  or  goods  impeded  from  any  cause,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  whole  industry?  If  there  was  more 
action  in  that  direction  there  would  be  less  of  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  enmity  among  canners ;  there  would  be  more 
co-operation  and  less  knifing,  and  it  would  not  be 
unlawful. 

We  like  to  recall  the  Union  Oyster  Company,  formed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  here  in  Baltimore,  by  the 
writer’s  father,  the  late  Edward  S.  Judge,  to  handle 
the  selling  of  canned  (cove)  oysters,  which  in  those 
days  was  a  leader.  Then,  as  now,  competition  ran  riot, 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  fellow  canner,  and  always 
to  the  delight  of  the  buyers,  who  had  hey-days  of  low 
prices,  and  canners  went  broke. 

Practically  all  oyster  canners  were  in  Baltimore,  so  an 
office  was  set  up,  and,  under  a  heavy  bond,  every  canner 
agreed  to  turn  into  the  office  every  offer  to  buy,  given 
in  confidence  to  the  Manager  (E.  S.  Judge).  The  Union 
met  daily  and  the  canners  bid  for  the  orders.  A  uni¬ 
form  market  price  which  would  assure  the  free  moving 
of  the  goods  was  set.  The  difference  between  that  price 
and  the  bid-price  made  by  any  canner  who  sought  the 
order,  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  Union.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  market  price  was  $1.00  per  dozen,  and 
the  bidding  for  the  order — which  might  have  been  a 
particularly  welcome  one,  or  the  canner  might  be  with¬ 
out  orders  and  wanted  some  badly,  went  down  to  90 
cents,  the  canner  was  paid  90  cents  for  his  goods, 
and  the  buyer  billed  at  $1.00,  the  difference  going  into 
the  treasury.  In  other  words,  the  competition  was 
between  canners,  and  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  this 
treasury  balance  was  divided  among  the  members, 
according  to  the  amount  of  goods  packed  and  sold,  that 
is,  in  proportion.  So  ultimately  the  market  price  went 
to  the  canner  of  the  goods,  at  least  on  the  average.  The 
Union  Oyster  Co.  ran  for  about  three  years,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  made  the  canning  industry  of  this 
City.  But  one  day,  towards  the  Spring  when  oyster 
canning  ended,  two  members  walked  into  the  meeting, 
laid  down  each  a  certified  check  for  $1,000  and  when 
asked  what  they  meant,  replied:  “Guess  you  know. 
We’ve  sold  out” — they  had  cleaned  out  their  holdings 
at  a  concession  under  the  market,  and  the  Union  was 
broken  up. 

This  would  probably  be  considered  unlawful  in  these 
days,  and  yet  we  do  not  think  it  was.  The  price  to 
the  consumers  was  held  down,  kept  uniform ;  the 
quality  of  the  packs  stepped  up  and  maintained,  and 
the  consumption  of  canned  oysters  steadily  grew.  In¬ 
stead  of  murderous  competition,  it  was  competition 
within  the  family  and  the  foolish  or  most  hoggish  paid 
the  most  into  the  treasury.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

Any  sane,  sensible  merchandising  plan  such  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  worth  much  more  than  wrangling  over 
laws  and  their  possible  effects,  which  only  brings  upon 
the  industry  the  charge  of  being  the  greatest  kickers 
in  all  industry;  and  far  superior  to  the  routine  work 
usually  produced  by  the  numerous  meetings,  conven¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  is  about  time  serious  attention  were  given 
this  feature  of  the  business.  And  be  it  recorded  there 
is  a  very  pronounced  drift  throughout  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  direction. 
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Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers  School 

By  F.  W.  FABIAN  and  H.  L.  SEATON 

MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  EAST  LANCING,  MICHIGAN 

February  21-22-23  1939 
ABSTRACTS  of  SOME  PAPERS  PRESENTED 


Historical — The  continued  sucess  and  enthusiam  exhibited 
in  the  annual  school  held  for  the  pickle  and  kraut  packers 
i'  indeed  gratifying  to  those  sponsoring  the  work.  The  school 
V  us  started  not  as  a  school  but  as  a  conference  about  ten  years 
:igo  by  George  Starr  who  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
•lil  the  pickle  packers  come  to  the  college  and  see  the  work  he 
\  as  doing  in  developing  a  new  strain  of  pickling  cucumber, 
hese  conferences  were  so  successful  that  they  were  made  an 
mual  affair.  The  topics  discussed  at  first  were  devoted  to 
^‘d  problems,  the  growing  of  cucumbers,  and  the  control  of 
'  sease  and  insect  pests  on  the  vines. 

In  1929  Dr.  Fabian  began  work  on  cucumber  fermentation 
nd  gave  a  talk  before  the  group  in  1931  on  the  results  of  his 
ork.  Since  that  time,  the  conference  has  been  devoted  to 
th  the  field  and  fermentation  work.  Four  years  ago  research 
IS  started  on  the  processing  and  finishing  of  pickles  in  order 
have  a  complete  scientific  picture  of  the  cucumber  from  the 
ed  to  the  finished  pickle  in  the  jar.  This  work  was  first 
ported  at  the  1937  Conference.  This  same  year,  1937,  the 
ope  of  the  Conference  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  not  only 
ckles  but  also  kraut,  since  many  who  attended  packed  not 
ly  pickles  but  also  kraut.  In  1938,  it  was  decided  that  the 
pe  of  papers  presented  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  name 
iould  be  changed  from  “Conference”  to  “Technical  School” 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  work  accomplished  at  the 
eetings. 


During  the  sessions  the  papers  and  talks  given  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  formal  papers  or  talks  but  are  explained  and  inter¬ 
preted  and  their  practical  significance  given  in  understandable 
terms  so  that  the  field  or  factory  man  can  comprehend  their 
meaning  and  can  go  back  home  and  try  them  out.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  made  familiar  with  all  the  latest  developments  in  his  field 
so  that  he  can  discard  antiquated  methods.  The  reasons  why 
he  is  suffering  losses  and  their  causes  are  explained  so  that  he 
may  go  back  to  the  field  or  factory  and  stop  them. 

Guest  Speakers 

This  year  two  new  speakers  were  added  to  the  faculty.  They 
were  Dr.  Carl  R.  Fellers  of  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  V.  R.  Boswell,  Principal  Hor- 
ticulturalist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  speakers  who  were  with  us  again  were  Dr. 
Carl  S.  Pederson,  Bacteriologist,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  who  gave  several  talks 
on  the  manufacture  and  processing  of  kraut;  Dr.  M.  K.  Veldhuis, 
Assistant  Chemist,  and  J.  L.  Etchells,  Assistant  Bacteriologist, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  are  stationed  at  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  They  gave 
several  talks  on  dill  pickles  as  packed  and  fermented  under 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Attendance 

There  was  a  total  attendance  of  88  from  18  states  and  one 
province.  The  distribution  was  as  follows:  Michigan  30,  Illonois 
16,  Ohio  13,  New  York  7,  Wisconsin  4,  Ontario  3;  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina  and  Missouri  2  each,  and  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  California,  Georgia,  Iowa 
and  Washington  one  each. 

Abstracts  of  the  papers  are  given  herewith.  Many  of  the 
papers  will  appear  in  published  form  later  on. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING  ACID  AND  SALT  IN  PICKLES 
AND  PICKLE  PRODUCTS 

D.  E.  Richardson  and  R.  G.  Switzer,  Department  of  Bacteriology 

and  Hygiene 

It  is  very  important  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  amount  of  acid  and  salt  in  pickle  products  at 
various  stages  in  their  production,  as  well  as  in  the  finished 
product.  This  knowledge  is  essential  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  not  only  in  eliminating  waste  and  spoilage  in  production, 
but  also  in  standardizing  processes  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform 
product  of  high  quality  which  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
trade.  This  paper  presents  simple,  inexpensive  methods  of 
testing  for  these  two  ingredients  which  have  been  developed  for 
use  by  the  plant  man  and  which  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Acid  Testing 

The  standard  methods  of  testing  acid  was  outlined.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  method  described  was  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  alkali  and  the  amount  of  sample  used  for  different 
strength  vinegars  so  that  the  burette  reading  would  give  the 
per  cent  acid  direct. 

Salt  Testing 

The  silver  nitrate  method  of  titrating  salt  was  described  in 
which  dichlorofiuorescein  was  used  as  the  indicator  instead  of 
potassium  bichromate.  This  indicator  gives  a  sharp  end-point 
and  therefore  has  certain  advantages  over  potassium  bichromate 
as  an  indicator.  Experiments  showed  that  there  was  as  high  as 
a  50  per  cent  error  in  low  salt  brines,  such  as  genuine  dill,  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  amount  of  salt  present  as  determined  by  titra¬ 
tion  and  the  amount  as  indicated  by  the  salometer  reading.  The 
percentage  error  is  reduced  as  the  salt  concentration  is  increased. 
Tables  with  data  showing  these  errors  were  presented.  The 
paper  will  be  published. 

Abstract  by  D.  E.  Richardson 

GROWTH  OF  MYCODERMA  SCUM  UNDER  OIL 

John  L.  Etchclls  and  M.  K.  Veldhnip,  Food  Research  Division, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  growth  of  mycoderma  (pseudo-yeast)  associated  with 
pickle  scum  formation  was  studied  with  reference  to  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  brine  constituents  when  covered  with  mineral  oil. 
Cucumber- juice  broth  and  enriched-brine  broth  were  used  as 
liquid  media  and  the  procedure  for  their  preparation  is  given. 
Two  grades  of  mineral  oil  were  used  to  cover  the  broth  media, 
these  were  designated  as  “light”  and  “heavy”  and  had  Saybolt 
viscosity  ranges  at  100  degrees  F.  of  65  to  75  and  165  to  175 
respectively.  Analyses  of  the  culture  medium  at  intervals  were 
made  with  respect  to  (1)  titratable  acidity,  (2)  reducing  sugars 
and  (3)  plate  counts. 

The  mycoderma  culture  was  capable  of  growth  under  a  layer 
of  mineral  oil  and  utilized  acid  and  dextrose,  although  in  com¬ 
parison  to  growth  without  oil  the  action  was  somewhat  slower. 
When  oil  was  used  to  cover  the  culture  medium,  and  the  latter 
left  undisturbed,  approximately  one-half  of  the  original  acid 
remained  after  21  days.  When  no  oil  was  employed,  acid  was 
not  detected  after  the  same  period.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
original  dextrose  remained  in  the  culture  medium  when  oil  was 
used  to  cover  the  surface  and  left  undisturbed  for  21  days; 
when  no  oil  was  used,  dextrose  was  absent  after  a  like  period. 

The  “light”  grade  mineral  oil  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
the  “heavy”  in  retarding  the  mycoderma  growth  as  indicated  by 
the  plate  counts  and  by  the  fact  that  no  film  formation  was 
observed  at  the  broth  and  oil  inter-face  when  the  “light”  grade 
was  used. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
DILL  PICKLES  UNDER  SOUTHERN  CONDITIONS 

/.  D.  Jones  and  Otto  Vearhoff,  North  Carolina  Agrictdtural 
Experiment  Station 
and 

M.  K.  Veldhuis  and  J.  L.  Et-chells,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Studies  on  the  manufacture  of  genuine  dill  pickles  were 
undertaken  in  North  Carolina;  these  included  chemical  and 
bacteriological  analyses  of  the  brines  during  the  fermentations 
and  physical  tests  on  the  resulting  finished  products.  Various 
procedures  were  followed  and  included:  the  addition  of  vinegar; 
the  addition  of  lactic  acid;  the  addition  of  sugar;  placing  some 
barrels  inside  and  others  outside;  some  barrels  bunged  and 
others  not  bunged;  washing  the  cucumbers;  rolling  the  barrels. 

In  general,  dill  pickles  produced  in  barrels  to  which  vinegar 
was  added  were  somewhat  more  firm  than  those  from  barrels 
to  which  no  vinegar  was  added.  No  beneficial  results  were 
noted  from  the  addition  of  either  lactic  acid  or  sugar.  In  most 
cases  barrels  placed  outside  in  the  sun  did  not  produce  as  good 
a  product  as  barrels  placed  inside.  Bunging  the  barrels  showed 
little  effect  on  the  product.  Washing  the  cucumbers  caused  little 
or  no  difference.  Rolling  the  barrels  occasionally  during  the 
first  week  of  fermentation  aided  in  maintaining  uniform  brine 
strength  throughout  the  barrels. 

PRACTICAL  PICKLE  PRODUCTION  FROM  SEED  TO  SALT 

H.  L.  Seaton,  Department  of  Horticidture,  Michigan  State 

College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Good  quality  fresh  pickling  stocks  depend  on  the  care  and 
supervision  given  during  the  contracting  and  growing  seasons. 
High  quality  is  usually  correlated  with  high  yields  and  in  turn 
if  the  grower  is  to  make  a  profit  from  his  operations  he  must 
secure  large  yields  which  are  obtained  only  from  good  stands 
of  healthy,  vigorously  growing  plants.  The  following  practices 
are  recommended  to  assure  this  aim: 

I.  In  years  of  over-production  packers  and  their  field  men 
could  well  spend  some  time  in  studying  the  past  histories  of 
their  growers.  Those  growers  with  low  yields  produce  poor 
quality  stock  and  are  not  an  asset  to  any  salting  station.  If 
acreage  is  to  be  restricted  the  poorer  grower  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Better  acres  and  not  more  acres  should  be  the  aim  of 
both  packer  and  grower. 

2.  Since  the  packer  reserves  the  right  to  specify  the  variety 
and  furnishes  the  seed,  he  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  strain  he  uses.  Varieties  vary  widely  in  their 
regional  adaptation  and  any  shift  in  variety  should  not  be 
made  until  the  new  type  has  been  tested  in  trial  plantings. 

3.  All  seed  should  be  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  dried 
and  dusted  with  red  copper  oxide  or  Semesan  before  it  is 
delivered  to  the  growers. 

4.  Fertile,  well  drained,  sandy  loam,  silt  loam  or  clay  loam 
soils  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  should  be  selected.  Avoid 
poor  sandy  soils  that  are  subject  to  drought  and  avoid  low 
frosty  locations. 

5.  Cucumbers  should  be  grown  in  rotation  with  other  farm 
crops  and  good  sanitation  practices  followed  to  keep  diseases 
and  insects  from  becoming  a  problem. 

6.  Cucumbers  are  especially  responsive  to  manure  and  if  large 
amounts  are  used  it  should  be  applied  broadcast  and  plowed 
under.  Small  amounts  may  be  applied  in  the  hills  or  row  before 
seeding.  This  should  be  supplemented  with  a  row  application 
of  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  4-16-4  or  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

7.  The  land  should  be  plowed  early  in  the  Spring  and  har¬ 
rowed  at  frequent  intervals  until  planting  time.  A  good  seed 
bed  should  be  prepared. 

8.  Delay  planting  until  4  weeks  after  the  average  date  of  the 
last  killing  frost  in  the  Spring.  Drill  the  seed  thinly  in  6  foot 
rows.  Do  not  cover  the  seed  deeper  than  one  inch  and  do  not 
inter-plant  with  other  crops. 

9.  To  avoid  injury  by  the  cucumber  beetle  keep  the  seedling 
covered  from  time  of  emergence  with  calcium  arsenate-gypsum 
mixture. 


you'll  find  delicious  red  kidney  beans, 
sauer  kraut,  tomato  juice,  sugar  corn,  and  all 
the  other  fine  American  foods  down  in  South 
America.  That  is  part  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Canning  Industry.  Do  you  know  that  Heekin 
maintains  a  constant  stock  of  millions  of  cans  to 
assure  you  of  prompt  delivery  .  .  .  that  Heekin 
Faultless  Closing  Machines  are  available  for  a 
perfect  pack ...  that  Heekin  Food  Research  experts 
are  ready  to  consult  with  you?  Heekin's  business 
has  been  built  on  personal  service  —  that  extra 
relationship  in  business  that  means  so  much. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Photo— Couttety 
of  Grace  Lint 
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10.  When  danger  of  beetle  attack  is  over  and  before  plants 
begin  to  run,  thin  to  one  plant  every  12  to  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

11.  Cultivate  shallow  and  frequently  until  the  vines  prohibit. 

Do  not  move  vines  to  cultivate  and  remove  large  weeds  with 
hoe. 

12.  Make  weekly  inspections  of  field  for  presence  of  aphis 
and  mosaic  infected  plants.  Bury  these  in  field  and  prepare  to 
spray  if  it  seems  advisable. 

13.  See  that  sufficiently  strong  colonies  of  bees  are  located 
within  quarter  mile  of  the  cucumber  fields  to  insure  proper 
pollination. 

14.  Harvest  at  regular  intervals  from  the  time  the  first  fruits 
appear.  Pick  twice  weekly  and  handle  vines  carefully. 

15.  Grade  according  to  standards  set  forth  in  the  contract 
and  deliver  promptly  to  the  salting  station. 

FACTORS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  KRAUT  SPOILAGE  AND 
THEIR  PREVENTION 

Carl  S.  Pederson,  Netv  York  State  Agricidtural  Experiment 
Statio7i,  Geneva,  New  York 

The  curing  of  sauerkraut  is  a  complicated  fermentation  car¬ 
ried  out  by  certain  types  of  micro-organisms  growing  in  sequence. 
Many  other  types  of  organisms  are  present  which  may  alter  the 
fermentation  and  spoil  the  kraut.  Deterioration  of  kraut  may  be 
affected  by  any  of  many  factors  which  may  change  the  fermen¬ 
tation  such  as:  The  condition  and  type  of  the  cabbage,  tem¬ 
perature  of  fermentation,  the  amount  of  salt  added,  the  condition 
of  the  vats,  the  method  of  covering  and  the  weighting  of  the 
covers.  High  quality  kraut  can  be  produced  only  by  great  care 
in  all  factors  having  to  do  with  its  preparation. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BRIX  OVER  THE  BAUME 
SYSTEM  IN  FINISHING  PICKLES 

R.  G.  Switzer,  Department  of  Bacty  and  Hygiene  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

The  more  fundamental  differences  between  baume  and  brix 
were  explained,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  Brix  reads 
per  cent  sugar  by  weight  direct  while  Baume  gives  and  indirect 
reading. 

By  using  the  Brix  System,  one  can  directly  calculate  the 
per  cent  sugar  present  in  second  sweet  liquors.  The  factors 
that  influence  specific  gravity  readings,  such  as  salt,  vinegar, 
and  extractives,  on  the  Brix  scale  were  discussed  and  it  was 
shown  that  by  accounting  for  such  discrepancies  when  using 
the  Brix  System,  the  actual  cost  of  the  finished  product  may  be 
determined  closely. 

The  different  types  of  hydrometers  were  exhibited  and  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  many  of  the  less  expensive  Baume  scales 
could  cause  an  error  affecting  the  cost  of  a  400  gallon  tank  of 
sweet  pickles  amounting  to  from  two  to  eight  dollars  and  lessen 
uniformity  in  the  finished  product,  uniformity  being  the  basis  by 
which  quality  is  obtained. 

Tables  were  shown  for  calculating  costs  and  for  adding  sugar 
to  syrup  or  pickles  in  the  plant  to  obtain  the  desired  Brix  or 
Baume.  The  tables  are  simple  to  use  and  different  than  any 
now  in  existance.  If  the  demand  for  these  tables  is  great 
enough,  they  will  be  published.  AUTHOR’S  ABSTRACT 

ACCURACY  OF  METHODS  USED  IN  ANALYSIS  OF 
SAUERKRAUT 

Carl  S.  Pederson,  Netv  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York 

Analysis  of  various  constituents  of  sauerkraut  is  of  extreme 
importance  in  controlling  fermentation  and  as  an  indication  of 
quality  of  a  pack.  Faulty  procedures  often  lead  to  erroneous 
results.  Acidity  may  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  by  titration.  Salt  content  can  be  estimated  by  titration 
with  silver  nitrate.  Total  volatile  acid  and  alcohol  as  well  as 
total  salt  and  acid  may  be  indications  of  conditions  during 
fermentation  and  canning. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPICES  IN  CAUSING  SPOILAGE  OF 
DILL  PICKLES 

F.  W.  Fabian,  Catherine  F.  Krehl  and  N.  W.  Little,  Bacteriologi¬ 
cal  Department,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Spices  are  an  integral  part  of  the  flavoring  in  many  food 
products.  Since  earliest  times,  they  have  been  associated  with 
foods  and  have  been  considered  in  the  role  of  preservatives 
along  with  salt,  sugar  and  acids  despite  the  fact  that 
Leeuwenhoek  found  millions  of  micro-organisms  in  an  infusion 
of  whole  pepper  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
significance  of  Leeuwenhoek’s  findings  has  been  completly  over¬ 
looked  and  during  the  intervening  centuries  practically  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  with  spices  has  been  done  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  preserving  action  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  spoilage.  Much  work  has  been  done  to  show  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  various  spices  separately  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  foods. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  pickles  which 
were  set  up  to  determine  the  cause  of  spoilage,  it  became 
evident  that  the  mixed  spices  used  were  responsible  for  the 
spoilage  which  occurred  since  all  the  other  factors  were  con¬ 
trolled  or  eliminated.  During  the  past  year  the  experiments 
were  repeated  and  confirmed  the  earlier  results. 

In  the  experiments  reported  here  whole  mixed  spices,  whole 
spices,  ground  spices,  the  oil  of  spices  and  emulsions  of  the  oils 
were  tested.  Bacteriological  and  antiseptic  tests  were  run  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  highly  contaminated  mixed  whole  spices 
on  food  spoilage. 

A  total  of  32  whole  spices  from  12  different  companies,  22 
ground  spices  from  12  different  companies,  seven  soluble  sugar 
base  spices  from  one  company,  12  oils  of  spices  from  one  com¬ 
pany  and  ten  oils  of  spices  in  a  50  per  cent  emulsion  from  one 
company  were  tested  during  the  course  of  this  work.  It  is 
felt  that  the  results  of  the  bacterial  analysis  presented  here 
represents  a  fairly  good  cross-section  of  the  general  condition 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  spices  collected  on  the  open 
market. 

A  summary  of  the  results  are  as  follows : 

Samples  of  whole  and  ground  spices  purchased  on  the  open 
market  had  a  bacterial  plate  count  ranging  from  0  to  67,000,000 
per  gram. 

Samples  of  the  oils  of  spices,  50  per  cent  emulsions  of  spices 
and  spices  in  a  sugar  soluble  base  were  found  to  be  sterile. 

Ground  cinnamon  and  cloves  were  the  only  spices  that 
exhibited  any  inhibiting  action  in  low  concentrations.  Ground 
peppercorn  and  allspice  showed  inhibiting  action  in  one  per 
cent;  mustard,  mace,  nutmeg  and  ginger  in  five  per  cent, 
celery  seed  in  10  and  20  per  cent  concentrations  in  nutrienc  agar 
against  a  majority  of  the  bacteria  tested.  Some  bacteria  grew 
on  all  concentrations  of  some  of  the  spices. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  resistance  of  different 
bacteria  to  the  same  spice  and  the  same  organism  to  different 
spices. 

Staphylococcus  aureus  was  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
spices  than  many  of  the  other  bacteria  tested. 

The  oils  of  spices,  50  per  cent  emulsions  of  the  oils  and  soluble 
sugar  bases  of  the  oils  were  more  inhibitory  than  the  ground 
spices. 

Unsterilized  spices  when  added  to  processed  dill  pickles, 
spiced  peaches  and  pears  caused  a  weakening  in  the  cellular 
structure  which  lead  to  slippery  and  soft  pickles  and  to  soft 
and  mushy  fruit. 

PROCESSING  OF  SAUERKRAUT 

Carl  S.  Pederson,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York 

The  processing  of  kraut  after  fermentation  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  controlling  the  quality  of  the  pack  as  is  the  fermentation. 
Packs  of  canned  kraut  are  frequently  cooked  too  much,  diluted 
too  much  or  filled  too  full.  Canning  not  only  involves  these 
factors  but  the  temperatures  required  for  killing  micro¬ 
organisms,  the  effect  of  acidity  and  the  rate  of  heat  penetration, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  solidity  of  pack.  The  vitamin  C 
content  of  kraut  is  also  affected  in  canning  procedures. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  SOME  PAPERS 

Presented  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  3  to  7,  1939,  before 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  CHEMISTRY  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

Chemical  Detection  of  Spoliage  in  Canned  Salmon 

by  Harold  J.  Loeffler 

UR  contention  of  last  Spring  that  volatile  acids 
are  a  satisfactory  measure  of  spoilage  in 
canned  salmon  has  been  verified  by  a  large 
number  of  analyses  of  experimental  packs.  The 
method  for  their  determination  has  been  simplified  and 
improved  until  canned  salmon  can  be  tested  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  apparatus  has  been  so  developed 
that  a  large  number  of  samples  can  be  tested  simul¬ 
taneously.  Hence  the  vaule  of  this  test  for  inspection 
laboratories  is  evident. 

The  regularity  of  volatile  acid  production  indicates 
that  an  objective  criterion  is  now  available  for  judging 
the  intermediate  and  borderline  cases  of  spoilage.  This 
fact  combined  with  the  consistently  small  volatile  acid 
content  of  fresh  canned  salmon  indicates  that  a  small 
“volatile  acid  index”  is  a  positive  test  of  freshness.  The 
test  is  not  affected  by  chemical  changes  during  two 
years’  storage  of  the  canned  product. 

It  has  been  shown  that  volatile  acids  are  produced 
by  bacteria  and  not  by  outolytic  enzymes.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  an  insignificant  amount  of  volatile 
acids  are  formed  during  processing.  The  acids  found 
are  primarily  those  with  1  to  6  carbon  atoms.  Car¬ 
bon  dioxide  from  the  processing  and  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  added  salt  are  relatively  small. 

What  the  New  Food  Law  Means  to  the  Food  Manufacturer 

By  L.  V.  Burton,  Editor,  Food  Industries 
Practical  compliance  with  the  new  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Law  by  the  food  manufacturer  involves  a 
challenge  to  the  food  technologists  and  chemists  of  the 
industry.  For  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  particularly 
after  the  hearing  on  food  standards  have  begun,  that 
the  chemist  is  occupying  a  role  of  diminishing  impor¬ 
tance  compared  to  that  of  food  plant  management. 
One  who  appraises  the  situation  without  bias  or  pre¬ 
judice  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  placing  increased  emphasis  on  what 
goes  on  in  the  factory  and  less  emphasis  on  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  food  itself. 

If  the  chemist  or  food  technologist  is  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  rise  to  his  opportunities,  he  must  equip 
himself  to  assume  greater  responsibilities,  and  face 
the  fact  that  his  services,  purely  as  an  advisor  to  the 
factory  management,  are  less  of  a  real  service  than 
if  he  were  a  part  of  the  management  himself. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  chemist  must  regard 
his  science  as  an  important  tool  in  his  kit,  but  not  the 
only  tool.  He  must  be  more  than  a  laboratory  chemist 
if  he  is  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  usefulness  to  his 
employer  and  value  to  himself.  Not  only  must  he 
master  the  chemistry,  the  technology,  and  the  engi¬ 
neering  involved  in  food  processing,  but  he  must  also 
ultimately  develop  into  a  good  factory  administrator — 
even  a  good  business  man.  Manufacturing  methods, 
born  of  ignorance  or  of  willful  decisions  of  those  who 
are  not  trained  in  fundamental  sciences,  that  contra¬ 


vene  the  word  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  food  law,  can¬ 
not  be  concealed  in  the  finished  goods.  Though  they 
may  analyse  correctly,  the  manufacturing  procedures 
are  coming  more  and  more  under  scrutiny  of  those 
who  are  enforcing  the  food  laws. 

Effect  of  Added  Calcium  on  Canned  Tomatoes 

Z.  /.  Kertesz,  Neiv  York  State  Agriculttiral  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York 

It  is  often  desirable  to  retain  the  natural  firmness 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  preservation.  This 
is  especially  true  of  canned  tomatoes  where  there  is 
a  premium  on  whole,  firm  tomatoes  which  “roll  out  of 
the  can”. 

The  addition  of  the  soluble  salts  of  alkaline  earths 
causes  a  better  retention  of  the  firmness  of  tomatoes. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  formation  within  the 
tissues  of  gellike  salts  of  the  naturally  present  pectic 
acids  which  support  the  cell  structure  during  the 
destructive  action  of  heat. 

In  experiments  various  proportions  of  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  were  added  to  tomatoes  before  closing  the  cans. 
After  four  months’  storage  the  “solidity”  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  was  determined  and  the  drained  tomato  meat  was 
analyzed  for  total  solids,  ash  and  calcium. 

The  amount  of  calcium  found  in  the  drained  con¬ 
tents  increased  with  increasing  amounts  of  calcium 
added.  But  the  proportion  of  the  added  calcium  taken 
up  was  remarkably  constant  (0.5  to  17.5  per  cent)  even 
if  the  amount  of  added  calcium  was  increased  40-fold. 
The  beneficial  effect  on  solidity  was  apparent  in  con¬ 
centrations  as  low  as  0.02  per  cent  calcium.  Simultane¬ 
ous  addition  of  sodium  chloride  counteracts  the  uptake 
of  calcium  and  its  beneficial  effect.  The  efficiency  of 
the  calcium  treatment  is  discussed  in  light  of  these 
observations. 

• 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DEXTROSE  IN  PICKLES  AND  KRAUT 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Massachjisetts  State  College,  Amherest,  Mass. 

Investigations  covering  three  pickling  seasons  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  indicate  that  the  addition  of  dextrose  sugar  to  ferment¬ 
ing  genuine  dill  pickles  or  salk  stock  is  usually  advantageous  in 
(1)  increasing  the  numbers  of  acid-forming  bacteria,  (2) 
accelerating  the  fermentation,  (3)  completing  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  a  shorter  time  (4)  results  in  a  slightly  increased  final 
acidity  and  improved  keeping  quality.  Secondary  advantages  are 
that  slippery  pickles  and  bloaters  are  better  controlled.  The 
fresh  cucumber  contains  only  about  3.2  per  cent  sugar  and  the 
added  sugar  may  be  of  advantage  in  supplementing  low-sugar 
cucumbers  and  making  possible  normal  fermentation.  In  spite 
of  the  huge  increases  in  numbers  of  bacteria  due  to  sugar 
additions,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  not  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  added,  but  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
acidity  of  the  untreated  cucumbers.  From  one  to  2  per  cent  of 
dextrose  in  the  brine  was  sufficient  to  secure  rapid,  clean  fermen¬ 
tations.  There  was  no  particular  advantage  in  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  shredded  cabbage  in  kraut  manufacture.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  might  be  some  value  if  the  cabbage  were 
of  low  sugar  content,  i.e.,  less  than  3.2  per  cent. 

In  general,  from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  used  in 
sweet  pickles  or  mixed  sweet  pickles  can  be  advantageously 
supplied  as  dextrose.  The  dextrose  has  no  effect  on  color  and 
had  a  decided  crisping  effect  on  the  finished  pickles.  Where 
dextrose  was  used  in  finishing  sweet  pickles  both  a  volume  and 
weight  increase  was  noted  to  the  extent  of  from  3  to  8  per  cent. 
There  was  speedier  penetration  of  the  dextrose  syrups  into 
pickles  than  where  100  per  cent  sucrose  syrups  were  used.  No 
differences  in  keeping  quality  were  noted  in  the  lots  of  pickles 
containing  dextrose  and  sucrose. 
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-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


iner 


The  Feeder  That  S  aves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

Dbhi^idcA .  t 


LJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forUsful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  lor  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 

LIQUID  I  _ 
ADJUSTMENT 


■CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

aniif  ac  t  iirers  af  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CHANCES  IN  THE  HILLSBORO-QUEEN  ANNE 
CO-OPERATIVE 

HE  HILLSBORO-QUEEN  ANNE  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  CORPORATION  announces  the  rearrang- 
ment  of  the  executive  duties  of  Vice-Presidents 
Henry  C.  Whiteford  and  Hiram  W.  Woodward. 
Effective  as  of  March  28th,  Mr.  Whitefore  assumed  the 
title  of  General  Manager  and  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
previously  had  the  title  of  Manager,  was  designated 
as  Management  Consultant. 

Mr.  Whiteford  will  be  in  active  charge  of  day  to 
day  operations,  particularly  plant  operations  and 
membership  contacts.  Since  the  death  in  1935  of  J. 
Roscoe  Wheatley,  who  was  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  operations,  the  corporation  has  been  without  an 
officer  in  such  a  capacity,  and  the  willingness  of  Mr. 
Whiteford  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  fills  a  need  which  has  existed  since  Mr. 
Wheatley’s  death,  and  permits  Mr.  Woodward  to  devote 
more  time  to  other  matters  in  which  he  is  vitally 
interested,  particularly  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  cooperatives,  and  a  healthier  relationship  with 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  continues  as  President,  and 
Mr.  Albert  T.  Antlitz  as  Sales  Manager,  with  Mr. 
Woodward  available  as  previously,  but  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  handling  day  to  day  details,  to  conduct 
negotiations  and  advise  as  to  matters  of  general  policy. 

The  corporation  wishes  the  trade  and  the  canning 
supply  industry  to  know  that  the  reallocation  of  duties 
in  no  way  affects  the  corporation’s  relations  either  with 
those  from  supplies  are  obtained  or  those  to  whom  it 
sells,  but  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
its  own  internal  operations  and  membership  contacts. 

• 

CANNED  SALMON  DISPLAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

ENRY  JOHNSTON,  Johnston  The  Coffee  Man,  Spokane, 
Washington,  won  the  $25.00  first  prize  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Salmon  Display  Contest  Letter,  featuring  salmon  for 
February.  Henry  S.  Vaughan’s  Food  Stores,  Cleveland,  Tennes¬ 
see,  won  the  second  prize  of  $10.00.  Ten  additional  prizes  of 
$5.00  each  were  awarded  the  next  ten  best  letters.  Mr.  Johnston’s 
prize  winning  letter  follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

Prior  to  our  National  Canned  Salmon  Week  Sale,  we  felt  our 
salmon  business  was  very  enviable.  Nevertheless,  with  our 
efforts  as  described  below,  we  actually  tripled  any  previous 
salmon  sales  held  in  our  store.  The  methods  used  are  as  follows: 

Newspaper  advertisement  as  per  enclosed  copy. 

Complete  Canned  Salmon  window  display,  showing  different 
varieties,  uses,  and  sizes — all  price-tagged. 

Double  center  store  counter  display,  each  counter  17  feet  in 
length,  with  104  cases  in  background  and  additional  51  cases 
stored  under  counter  for  stock. 

Three  clerks  worked  inside  counter,  with  two  highly  trained 
women  selling-demonstrators  on  the  outside,  one  at  each  end  of 
counter,  with  plenty  of  each  variety  of  canned  salmon  open  for 
display,  along  with  fully  prepared  salmon  dishes.  Recipes  for 
preparation  of  canned  salmon  were  distributed  by  demonstra¬ 
tors  and  also  enclosed  with  each  purchase. 

The  complete  sales  for  the  one  dav  were:  92  cases. 

Complete  sales  for  two  weeks  as  inventoried  tonight:  193  cases. 

Incidently,  the  store  proper  disposed  of  10  cases  of  Lemons, 
46  cases  of  Salad  Dressing,  and  75  cases  of  Peas,  by  suggesting 
their  various  uses  with  Canned  Salmon.  These  sales  for  the  one 
day  only. 

Mr.  Henry  Johnston.” 


FROZEN  FOODS  TRADE  SLOW 

UIET  trading  is  reported  in  the  trade  handling 
quick  frozen  foods,  particularly  for  future 
shipments  from  the  West  Coast.  One  of  the 
factors  in  this  field  at  New  York,  states  that  frozen 
vegetables  especially  are  slow  to  move  at  the  present 
time,  with  sales  of  fine  quality  goods  limited  by  off- 
quality  sales  at  sacrific  prices.  Buyers  in  the  latter 
market  are  not  willing  to  commit  themselves  for  other 
than  immediate  needs. 

• 

WHOLESALERS’  VOLUME  UP 

A  CCORDING  to  a  report  released  at  the  start  of 
the  month  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash- 
/  \  ington,  dollar  sales  of  3,180  wholesalers  in¬ 

creased  4.3  per  cent  during  the  month  of  February  over 
the  same  month  in  1938. 

The  survey,  which  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  reported  that 
wholesale  trade  in  February  declined  4  per  cent  from 
January,  and  that  February  dollar  volume  amounted  to 
$183,999,000. 

February  sales  by  manufacturers  showed  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  producers  reported  their  February  volume  at 
$278,000,000,  compared  with  $255,000,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1938.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  month  in 
which  manufacturers  have  reported  gains  over  the 
previous  year. 

• 

STATE  CONTROL  WINS  IN  TEXAS 

HE  plan  to  put  a  minimum  price  “floor”  under 
citrus  products  in  Texas,  proposed  by  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  McDonald,  was  given  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  approval  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  section,  while  the  Federal  marketing 
agreement  was  just  as  decisively  voted  against.  The 
vote  in  favor  of  a  state  control  plan  was  2,947  to  331, 
while  the  growers  came  out  against  the  Federal 
program,  2,264  to  809. 

• 

CLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION  ISSUES 
HOUSE  ORGAN  ON  GLASS-PACKED  FOODS 

HE  first  issue  of  a  new  informative  house  organ, 
Glas-Pak  Age,  is  being  published  this  month  by 
the  Glass  Container  Association.  The  publication, 
a  quarterly,  will  cover  the  latest  developments  in  glass 
container  production  and  merchandising  technique. 

While  devoted  to  information  useful  to  food  packers 
and  merchandisers,  Glas-Pak  Age  is  dominantly  pro¬ 
motional  in  tone,  and  is  not  intended  to  invade  the 
fields  already  covered  by  trade  magazines. 

A  regular  department  in  each  issue  will  describe 
progress  in  design  and  re-design  of  glass  containers; 
the  current  issue  reproduces  the  latest  standard  speci¬ 
fications  for  catsup  bottles,  showing  the  effect  of  the 
trend  toward  lighter  weights. 

Copies  are  being  mailed  to  a  comprehensive  list  of 
food  packers,  grocery  wholesalers,  and  representatives 
of  allied  industries. 
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CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


STEAM  COILS  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


•  So  wide  is  the  reputation  of 
Kook-More  Koils,  and  so  favorably 
are  they  known,  that,  when  they 
are  discussed  among  canners  they 
are  referred  to  as  Kook-Mores. 
And  Kook-More  Koils  are  also 
synonimous  with  the  name  Lang- 
senkamp. 

In  addition  to  Kook-Mores,  Lang- 
senkamp  builds  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  design  of  coil — standard 
and  special  construction — for  use 
in  canning  plants:  Coils  for  pre¬ 
heating  and  storage  tanks;  auxil¬ 
iary  coils  to  provide  additional 
evaporating  capacity  for  jacketed 
kettles,  or  for  use  in  shell  tanks 
(equipped  for  temporary  install¬ 
ations):  coils  for  special  purposes 
or  made  to  serve  in  special  shapes 
of  tanks:  steam  crosses  for  preheat¬ 
ing  before  cooking,  which  also 
keep  product  agitated,  preventing 
separation. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  Tomato  Products 

•  Coils  furnished  separately 
or  in  complete  units  for  cook¬ 
ing,  heating  or  storage.  Lang-  Improved  "49"  Kook-More  Koils  afford  additional  advan- 
senkamp  builds  a  complete  tages.  In  addition  to  speed  in  cooking,  ease  of  cleaning, 
line  of  equipment  for  tomato  dependability  of  operation,  high  quality  of  product,  simp- 
products  manufacturers — Pulp-  lified  piping  makes  installation  easier  and  less  expensive, 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  Hot-  These  Kook-Mores  will  not  char  wooden  bottoms.  Kook- 
Break  Tanks,  Reheaters,  Fillers,  Mores  are  the  fastest  cooking  coil  and  most  satisfactory  in 
etc.  every  way.  Write  or  wire  your  needs. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

B  rokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  G’ooJs  an^  Gt 


anners 


Suppli 


Les 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  IH  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D.  C.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 


OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEAN,  MONTANA 
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A  New  Suggestion  On  Selling 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


CANNER  in  New  York  State  writes : 

“For  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  distributing 
our  line  through  a  distributor  who  took  it  on  in  a 
certain  market  after  our  exclusive  distributor  for  several 
years  adopted  a  private  label.  The  last  wholesaler  told  us 
he  would  not  advertise  our  goods  through  his  voluntary 
group  on  account  of  prior  commitments.  Now  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  our  fourth  year  we  must  admit  our  retail  distribution 
has  fallen  off.  We  are  anxious  to  build  it  up,  and  are 
wondering  if  we  might  not  hire  some  retail  grocer  to  leave 
his  store  about  four  days  a  week  and  do  retail  sales  work 
for  us  when  our  territorial  manager  is  not  working  orders 
for  future  delivery.  What  do  you  think?” 

Part  time  sale  work  by  a  retailer  who  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  a  market  is  always  a  means  toward 
increased  retail  distribution  and  increased  dealer  co¬ 
operation.  I  presume  the  man  to  be  engaged  would 
not  expect  top  salary  for  the  four  days  a  week  he 
might  be  away  from  his  store,  and  on  this  account  this 
additional  sales  work  suggested  would  not  be  as 
expensive  as  such  work  usually  is.  I  assume  the  man 
selected  will  be  one  who  has  been  handling  the  line 
for  some  years,  and  who  can  speak  from  personal 
experience  when  telling  the  trade  how  splendidly  the 
line  repeats  when  once  introduced.  And  of  course, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  that  he  is  well  and  favorably 
known  by  the  trade.  If  it  happens  that  he  holds  an 
active  membership  in  any  local  retail  grocers  associa¬ 
tion,  so  much  the  better. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  however.  If  I  were 
facing  such  a  situation  I  would  not  hire  the  man  for 
four  days  of  the  week  but  for  only  three.  In  addition 
to  his  services  I  would  secure  those  of  a  competent 
demonstrator  and  have  my  salesman  set  the  stage  for 
her  week-end  sales.  Working  in  such  a  manner  for  a 
year,  if  no  other  good  came  from  the  experiment,  you 
would  have  fifty  stores  on  the  best  of  terms  with  your 
product.  In  these  distribution  points  you  would  have 
store  personnel  well  acquainted  with  your  product,  you 
would  have  fifty  groups  of  boosters  for  your  product 
scattered  all  over  town.  After  such  a  campaign  ends, 
the  favorable  after  effects  are  well  sustained  over  a 
long  period.  Under  such  conditions  competitors  find 
it  hard  to  get  a  firm  foothold  in  any  store  where  demon¬ 
strations,  accompanied  by  liberal  sampling  of  the  store 
employees  and  proprietor,  have  been  held.  The 
method  is  costly  I’ll  admit  without  argument  but  is 
probably  worth  what  it  costs.  Friends  made  among 
consumers  tell  others  about  the  quality  of  your  goods, 
these  friends  try  the  products  recommended  so  highly 
by  those  first  interested  in  them,  by  means  of  a  Satur¬ 
day  Sales,  and  sooner  than  you  think  will  be  the  case, 
your  distribution  continues  to  show  ever  increasing 
sales  volume, 


After  such  a  campaign  has  been  started  and  results 
checked  for  a  certain  period,  I  would  try  to  interest 
the  operator  of  the  voluntary  group  in  advertising  my 
product.  I  am  assuming  of  course  that  your  line  is  a 
full  one  and  that  in  the  main  it  is  packed  by  you  and 
not  made  up  of  a  line  assembled  from  here  and  there 
under  your  factory  label.  If  it  is  your  own  line  surely 
you  can  so  train  this  additional  salesman  and  his 
demonstrator  that  the  sales  story  they  tell  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  will  have  to  be  in  order  to  make 
your  expense  justify  itself.  If  the  line  now  advertised 
by  your  distributor  in  his  voluntary  group  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  eventually  get  non-com¬ 
peting  items  advertised  once  in  a  while.  Get  this 
voluntary  to  run  its  first  ad  on  your  products  and  the 
opening  wedge  toward  this  distributors’  support  will 
have  been  driven. 

Quality  and  the  supporting  sales  work  such  as  you 
have  outlined  ought  to  eventually  break  down  the 
resistance  of  your  distributor.  Start  the  breach  in  the 
walls  of  his  resistance  by  sales  coverage  such  as  you 
contemplate,  and  in  a  little  while  you’ll  be  on  the 
advertising  bandwagon.  It  may  be  that  you  feel  you 
have  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  buying  inducements 
but  you  may  be  able  to  work  out  something.  Let  it  be 
on  only  a  single  item  in  your  line,  whatever  it  is,  it 
will  be  a  start  and  after  all,  that’s  what  you  are  after. 
Surely,  if  yours  is  a  complete  line  you  have  in  it  some 
numbers  not  packed  by  your  competitor  who  has  first 
call  on  the  advertising  support  of  your  common  dis¬ 
tributor.  If  this  is  the  case,  get  your  jobber  to  agree 
to  advertise  this  one  item,  surely  he  will  not  object  to 
doing  this. 

When  you  have  agreed  on  your  first  ad,  be  sure  you 
understand  your  privileges  and  that  you  do  not  abuse 
them.  I  mean  by  this  to  point  out  that  your  start  in 
advertising  against  a  line  that  has  been  longer 
established  does  not  mean  that  you  will  have  the  license 
to  soon  advertise  various  items  not  covered  in  your 
agreement  with  the  wholesalers  whose  support  you 
crave.  Some  brokers  selling  canned  foods  for  years 
have  little  true  understanding  of  the  proper  and  true 
function  of  advertising.  They  hold  that  because 
an  item  is  to  be  advertised  that  retail  dealers  ought  to 
stock  it  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  a  co-operative  group 
ought  not  to  advertise  any  item  until,  if  possible,  it 
has  such  distribution  over  a  period  that  a  large 
majority  of  dealers  have  it  in  stock  when  it  is  finally 
advertised.  I  mention  this  because  I  have  only  recently 
seen  a  canner  attempt  to  increase  sales  to  a  group  with 
which  he  is  working,  and  has  been  for  over  a  year,  by 
offering  an  attractive  deal  on  a  new  item.  In  the 
meantime  he  refrains  from  offering  a  like  deal  on  the 
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numbers  in  the  line  which  have  been  advertised  for 
over  a  year.  Evidently  he  feels  by  doing  this  his 
principal  will  rapidly  increase  the  number  of  items 
advertised  by  the  group,  and,  of  course,  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  total  sales  volume. 

Just  the  contrary  is  the  case  as  a  rule.  If  a  group 
agrees  to  advertise,  we’ll  say,  five  numbers  in  a  line, 
let  the  representative  offer  a  deal  on  others  and  if  it  is 
attractive,  members  will  stock  it  on  account  of  the 
extra  profit  involved,  or  for  various  reasons  that  may 
be  advanced,  they  will  have  their  money  tied  up  in 
stock.  When  the  time  comes  that  the  number  is  to  be 
advertised  that  is  on  the  regular  schedule,  they  will 
look  at  the  five  or  ten  cases  in  the  new  number  and 
say  to  their  retail  salesman  that  they  will  substitute  the 
new  number  when  the  one  already  advertised  is  set  up 
again  on  the  schedule.  They  do  just  this,  the  few 
friends  created  for  the  number  once  advertised  will  be 
weaned  away  to  the  newcomer,  it  in  turn  is  not 
scheduled  for  advertising,  it  will  not  be  advertised  and 
the  first  few  users  are  fair  game  for  the  advertising 
offers  of  a  competitor. 

If,  after  you  have  appointea  your  retail  salesman 
who  will  work  three  days  in  a  week,  and  the  demon¬ 
strator  who  will  hold  week-end  sales,  you  have  any 
attractive  deals,  work  them  out  on  the  items  in  your 
line  that  are  non-competitive  with  those  your  dealer’s 
co-operative  group  have  been  advertising  for  some  time. 
Be  sure  your  salesman  if  familiar  with  the  fact  a  good 
part  of  his  work  will  consist  of  getting  the  selected 
lines  to  be  advertised  down  off  the  shelves,  and  on 
display  on  the  counters,  and  in  the  windows  on  week¬ 
ends  when  they  are  advertised.  Of  course  in  stores 
where  week-end  sales  are  to  be  held  he  will  be  certain 
the  dealers  acting  as  hosts  each  week-end  will  have 
enough  stock  ordered  so  that  adequate  displays  can 
be  made. 

You  will  probably  learn,  too,  that  the  friendships  this 
part-time  salesman  will  make  among  his  friends  will 
prove  valuable  over  a  season  or  two  in  building  good¬ 
will  for  your  brands.  Preserve  this  friendship  and 
co-operation  by  not  attempting  to  tear  down  business 
already  created  by  the  group  for  a  competitor’s  line. 
In  the  end  you  will  get  this  business  only  by  making 
your  line  seem  more  important  to  them  than  the  one 
they  were  advertising  at  first.  To  do  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible  is  the  job  of  your  to-be-appointed  employee 
and  his  demonstrator. 

If  orders  for  future  delivery  have  not  been  taken  as 
yet  from  the  distributor,  endeavor  to  get  settled  for 
the  season  as  to  the  items  the  group  will  advertise  in 
the  Fall  if  not  at  present.  Then,  when  this  has  been 
done,  make  every  effort  to  stock  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  trade  with  those  items  at  least.  Never  mind  if 
you  would  really  like  to  put  sales  pressure  on  others, 
forget  you  may  be  overstocked  on  items  the  group  will 
not  agree  to  advertise,  concentrate  your  sales  and 
demonstration  efforts  on  showing  results  in  increased 
sales  on  the  items  you  have  agreed  will  be  advertised. 
Do  this,  succeed  in  your  efforts  and  next  season  or 
possibly  the  one  after,  you  can  get  more  items 
advertised  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 
Take  your  line  in  through  the  back  door  of  retail 
dealers’  interest  instead  of  attempting  to  force  it 
through  the  front  way ! 


CRCO 
SANITARY 
ROTARY 
BLANCHER 

Eleven  Definite  Points  of  Superiority 
Attract  Food  Packers  To  This  New  Type 

•  Insures  Perfect  Sanitation. 

•  Economical  Use  of  Water  and  Steam. 

•  Positive  Control  of  Materials  Passing  Through  the 

Blancher. 

•  Will  not  Crush  or  Damage  Even  the  Tenderest  Product. 

•  Improved  Color  and  Flavor  of  Product  Blanched. 

•  Absolute  Control  of  Blanching  Water  Used  or  Re-used. 

•  Provisions  For  Draining  Blanched  Materials  and  Rins¬ 

ing  if  Desired. 

•  Great  Capacity  Though  Occupying  Small  Floor  Space. 

•  Sturdy  Construction  of  All  Parts. 

•  Low  Intake  Height  and  Convenient  Discharge  Height. 

•  Easy  Access  for  Cleaning. 
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GRAMS  of 


AL  GBIHIBLING  GOES 
TO  AGICIDE 

Alfred  R.  Griebling, 
well  known  to  canners 
in  the  East  and  Central 
West  through  former 
connections  in  the  label 
business,  thence  to  can¬ 
ners  seed  peas  and  more 
recently  with  Hansen 
Canning  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with 
Agicide  Laboratories, 

Milwaukee,  to  help  can¬ 
ners  insure  and  protect 
their  crops  through  his 
company’s  world  re¬ 
nowned  agricultural  in¬ 
secticides  and  applica¬ 
tion  equipment. 

AL.  GRIEBLING 

• 

H.  J.  MCGRATH  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  announce  that  Robert  W. 
Mail’s  became  associated  with  that  organization  as  Sales 
Manage!’,  effective  April  1st,  1939.  In  making  the  announcement, 
R.  D.  Cleveland  says,  “Mr.  Mairs  has  had  many  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  both  in  the  canning  and  brokerage  business  and  we  feel 
him  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  organization.”  Bob’s 
many  friends  throughout  the  industry  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
his  new  connection. 

• 

WILLIAM  LEEDS,  formerly  with  Sprague-Warner  &  Company 
has  been  appointed  Division  Manager,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  for  S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco. 

• 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHIPPERS  engaged  in  intei’coastal  trade  will  be 
represented  at  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission’s  investigation 
into  rates  and  practices  of  the  Intei’coastal  Steamship  Freight 
Association  to  be  held  at  Washington,  April  17th.  The  Canners 
League  of  California  and  the  California  Dried  Fruit  Association 
will  be  represented,  as  will  also  be  the  California  Packing 
Corporation. 

• 

THE  WISCONSIN  RESTAURANT  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  annual 
Food  and  Equipment  Exposition  in  the  Crystal  Ball  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  April  18th,  19th  and  20th, 
Wisconsin  canners  have  been  advised  that  any  who  care  to  send 
a  case  or  two  of  foods  to  the  Director  of  the  Exposition  at  the 
Hotel  Schroeder,  that  they  will  be  placed  on  display. 


INTEREST 


OSCAR  E.  SIMS,  forty-seven,  Superintendent  of  the  Plymouth 
Packing  Company  plant  at  Eden  and  Mt.  Calvary,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Plymouth,  Wisconsin. 

• 

THE  c.  w.  THOMPSON  BROKERAGE  COMPANY  has  been  launched 
at  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by  C.  W.  Thompson, 
formerly  with  the  Kelley-Clarke  Company.  Canned  foods  will 
be  among  the  lines  handled. 

• 

NORWAY  CANNING  ASSOCIATION,  Norway,  Michigan,  will  hold 
its  annual  business  meeting  and  election  on  April  12th.  A 
meeting  for  growers  will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  who  are  to 
be  addressed  by  some  prominent  crop  specialists. 

• 

OFFICES  OF  THE  OZARK  PACKING  CORPORATION  and  the  Ozark  Can¬ 
ners  Association  have  been  consolidated  into  a  new  organization, 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  Inc.  The  officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  are:  J.  K.  Gregory,  President;  Frank  L.  Stockton,  Vice- 
President;  J.  P.  Harris,  Secretary;  Porter  Lucas,  Treasurer  and 
F.  R.  Spurgin,  Traffic  Manager  and  Assistant  Secretary.  Head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

• 

EDWARD  H.  DUBOIS,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
Nivison-Weiskopf  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  joined  the  National 
Can  Corporation  as  Mid- West  sales  representative  of  the 
Packers’  Can  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
During  his  long  association  with  the  label  business,  Mr.  DuBois 
has  enjoyed  close  acquaintance  with  packers  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  adjacent  territory.  The  good  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  Canning  Industry  follow  him  in  his  new  field  of 
endeavor. 

• 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EDITION  of  Metal  Statistics, 
published  by  American  Metal  Market,  New  York  City  and  con¬ 
taining  statistics  on  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  economic  subjects,  is  now  ready  for  distribution  at 
a  price  of  $2.00  per  copy. 

• 

JOHN  s.  PETERSON  has  been  added  to  the  Chicago  branch  sales 
staff  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company,  covering  the  Illinois 
and  Iowa  territory.  Mr.  Peterson  brings  to  his  new  position  a 
broad  knowledge  of  factory  operations  and  packing  and  shipping 
problems  as.  a  result  of  nine  years  of  association  with  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company. 

• 

ON  MARCH  10,  1939,  there  was  approved  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Arkansas  Food  and  Drug  Act,  to  be  effective  June 
8th,  1939,  and  designed  to  bring  the  State  Act  into  conformity 
with  tlve  , Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  principal 
amendments  made  include  authority  to  issue  regulations  in 
conformity  with  those  issued  under  the  Federal  Act;  authority 
to  inspect  factories,  and  authority  to  quarantine  adulterated  or 
misbranded  articles  of  food.  No  authority  for  the  issuance  of 
minimum  standards  has  been  provided. 

• 


GAYLORD  CONTAINER  CORPORATION,  St.  Louis,  have  announced 
the  addition  of  a  new  box  factory  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  A  new 
folding  carton  plant  is  now  under  construction  at  St.  Louis, 
to  replace  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  recently  acquired 
Doane  Carton  Company. 

• 

H.  A.  FLAGER  has  been  made  General  Manager  of  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Cocks. 
Mr.  Flager  has  been  for  years  connected  with  the  canned  salmon 
industry  at  Seattle,  Wash. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  10 — San  Diego,  Calif.,  Combined  Women’s  Clubs,  at 
2:00  P.  M. 

April  11 — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Retail  Gro.  Assn.,  at  7:00  P.  M. 
April  12 — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  L.  A.  Times  Women’s  Meeting, 
at  2:00  P.  M. 

April  13 — Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
April  17 — San  Franci.sco,  Calif.,  High  School,  at  8:45  A.  M. 
April  17 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  High  School,  at  10:30  A.  M. 
April  17 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  High  School,  at  1:30  P.  M. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


TRUE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  MANDATORY  ON 
LABELS 

OLLOWING  announcement  was  sent  under  date  of 
April  4,  to  members  of  the  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  by  M.  L.  Toulme, 
secretary : 

“A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  labeling  of  food  products  to  indicate  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor. 
The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25, 

1938,  is  clear  on  this  point.  The  Act  provides,  in  section 
403,  that  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  if  in 
package  form,  UNLESS  it  bears  a  label  containing  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer 
or  distributor. 

“The  name  and  address  that  appears  on  a  food  con¬ 
tainer  or  label  must  be  that  of  the  actual  manufacturer, 
or  the  actual  packer,  or  the  actual  distributor.  In  other 
words,  the  name  that  is  on  the  can,  box,  bag  or  other 
package  must  not  be  a  fictitious  name  nor  must  the 
address  be  a  fictitious  address.  Congress  intended  that 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  is  responsible 
for  placing  the  merchandise  on  the  market  should  be 
stated  on  the  container  or  label.  While  the  name  that 
appears  may  be  that  of  a  subsidiary  company  for  which 
the  merchandise  was  packed  or  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  it  must  be  an  actual  company  and  not  merely 
a  name. 

“The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  does  not 
become  effective,  generally  speaking,  until  June  25, 

1939,  but  the  situation  is  no  different  under  the  1906 
Act  nor  under  the  laws  of  the  States.  In  other  words, 
under  the  general  misbranding  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  and  of  the  State 
statutes,  a  food  product  would  be  misbranded  if  the 
package,  container  or  label  were  to  bear  any  statement, 
design  or  device  which  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular.  Certainly,  the  use  of  a  fictitious  or  incorrect 
name  and  address  on  the  label  would  be  false  and  mis¬ 
leading.  (But  no  name  was  required  in  the  old  law, 
and  fake  names  were  not  always  run  down.  Editor.) 

“The  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer 
or  distributor  is  now  required,  among  other  statements, 
on  the  label  of  food  in  package  form.  The  Federal  Act 
provides  that  a  food  product  will  be  deemed  misbranded 
if  any  statement  required  under  authority  of  the 
statute  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling  is  not  promi¬ 
nently  placed  with  such  conspicuousness  as  compared 
with  other  statements,  designs  and  devices,  and  in 
such  terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary  con¬ 
ditions  of  purchase  and  use.” 

F.  H.  Whitmarsh,  Chairman, 

Pure  Food  and  Legislative  Committee, 
N.  A.  W.  G.  A. 


IMPROVED  CANNERS’  POSITION 

HEALTHIER  state  of  affairs  is  developing 
throughout  the  country’s  packing  industry, 
says  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  head  of  the  Green- 
castle  Packing  Company,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners’  Association.  Mr. 
Schenkel,  who  was  in  New  York  last  week  visiting  his 
firm’s  representatives,  noted  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  inventory  position  of  Pennsylvania  canners, 
with  good  quality  lines  of  tomatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  cleaning  up  in  an  encouraging  fashion. 

A  further  promise  of  betterment  is  offered  by  the 
prospect  of  a  considerably  smaller  pack  of  most  items, 
Mr.  Schenkel  said,  the  reduction  being  placed  at 
between  15  and  20  per  cent  from  last  year.  Both  the 
unwillingness  of  packers  to  pack  “for  the  love  of  it,” 
and  the  slim  chance  of  another  bumper  vegetable  year 
figure  in  this  prediction.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  hardening  of  packer  ideas,  which  appears  to  be 
leading  the  market  back  to  more  profitable  levels. 

COOPERTIVES’  COSTS  NOT  LOWER 

A  CCORDING  to  a  report  just  released  by  the  Har- 
vard  School  of  Business  Administration  the  cost 
/  \  of  doing  business  for  cooperatively  owned  food 

stores  and  “gross  margin”  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  for  privately  owned  stores. 

Average  sales  per  store  among  the  cooperatives 
during  1937  were  $50,000,  and  societies  with  smaller 
sales  per  store  found  difficulty  in  earning  a  profit,  the 
report  shows.  The  rate  of  increase  in  sales  from  1938 
to  1937  was  about  three  times  that  for  grocery  and 
meat  stores  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  which  was  held 
to  be  highly  significant  of  the  cooperative’s  rapid 
growth. 

The  School’s  bureau  of  business  research  based  its 
findings  on  reports  from  249  consumer  cooperatives 
having  aggregate  net  sales  of  $19,407,000,  located 
mostly  in  the  area  east  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
north  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Maryland.  For  the 
42  cooperative  food  stores  operating  results  were  as 
follows,  figuring  net  sales  at  100  per  cent: 

Per  Cent 


Gross  margin .  18.5 

Salaries  and  wages .  9.6 

Real  estate  costs .  1.85 

Total  expense .  17.6 

Net  merchandising  profit . .  0.9 

Other  income .  1.4 

Net  business  profit .  2.3 


It  was  shown  that  the  more  profitable  cooperative 
stores  derived  their  advantage  more  from  low  expense 
than  from  high  margin,  as  usually  had  been  the  case 
among  privately-owned  concerns. 
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CROWN  CAN 

DMUVMRS  THt  GOODS 


"In  our  many  years  of  canning 
experience  we  have  found  that 
the  Crown  Can  Company  has 
given  us  a  better  service, 
combined  with  a  helpful  spirit 
of  cooperation  than  we  have 
ever  received.  We  also  want 
you  to  know  that  we  enjoy 
business  with  the  Crown 
Can  Company  because  we  like 
their  fine  service  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  they 
handle  their  business.”  * 

{*From  a  Idler  in  our  files.  Name  on  request.) 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  C?"  Seal  Company 


HELPFUL  CAJ13 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Stocks  Are  Being  Cleaned  Out — Sales  Prices  Actually  Re¬ 
ceived — Fewer  Bargains  Being  Offered — The  Market  Would 
Firm  Up  if  Canners  Would  Support  It. 

Events — Writing  under  date  of  April  6th,  Charles 
G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  say  in 
their  market  letter: 

“Spot  business  fell  off  slightly  in  March  as  compared  with 
the  rush  in  late  January  and  February,  but  still  showed  a 
substanial  gain  over  March,  1938. 

“Our  stocks  are  cleaning  up  nicely.  It  now  appears  that 
every  item  will  be  cleaned  out,  or  at  least  down  to  rock- 
bottom,  before  new  packing  is  available.  Twelve  more 
items  are  sold  out  since  our  last  list  of  March  4th.” 
Somewhat  along  the  same  line  a  Delaware  canner 
wrote,  on  April  1st: 

“I  sold  the  balance  of  my  cut  standard  beans  this  past 
week,  or  4,200  cases,  at  55  cents,  and  that  was  the  very  best 
figure  I  could  get  on  them,  and  some  buyers  did  not  even 
want  to  pay  that. 

“I  also  sold  4,000  cases  of  No.  21^  tomatoes  at  84  cents, 
factory,  and  this  is  the  very  best  price  that  I  have  been 
able  to  get  on  my  tomatoes  for  the  past  ninety  days.  In  fact 
one  broker  informed  me  yesterday  that  he  could  buy  2V^s 
at  8314  cents,  so  you  see  we  don’t  have  very  much 
encouragement. 

“I  did  not  sell  one  case  of  my  pack  of  1938  until  the  tuim 
of  the  year  as  I  figured,  like  most  of  the  boys,  that  we 
could  at  least  get  cost  out  of  our  pack.  Instead  of  getting 
cost  we  are  losing  money  on  our  packs  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
terest,  insurance  and  storage  charges. 

“I  am  not  going  to  pack  any  beans  this  year,  and  will  be 
very  light  on  tomatoes  unless  conditions  get  better  than 
what  they  are  in  the  canned  foods  market.” 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  post  card,  dated  April  5th,  offer¬ 


ing  “Specials”,  which  in  plain  American  means 
“bargains” : 

doz. 

“2,800  cs.  24/2  Ex.  Std.  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes,  salt  .6714 

1.500  cs.  24/214  Std.  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes,  salt . 95 

250  cs.  24/214  Ex.  Std.  Hand  P’ked  Tomatoes,  salt  1.00 

2,000  cs.  24/3  Std.  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes,  salt .  1.00 

1,000  cs.  6/10  Ex.  Std.  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes,  salt  3.25 

600  cs.  24/2  Fancy  Cut  Wax  Beans . 80 

400  cs.  24/2  Std.  Cut  Wax  Beans . 60 

350  cs.  24/2  Std.  Cut  Green  Beans . 55 

2,000  cs.  24/2  Std.  Crushed  Evergreen  Corn . 5714 

2.500  cs.  24/2  Std.  Early  June  Peas . 65 

1,200  cs.  24/2  Fancy  Dark  Red  Kidney  Beans . 55 


F.  O.  B.  Pennsylvania  Factories — Subject  to  Confirmation. 

CANNERS  SALES  COMPANY  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Canners  must  be  offering  these  goods  or  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  make  the  offers.  In  other  words,  these 
are  not  “baits”  to  get  the  buyers  to  bite,  and  then  find 
some  sucker  canners  to  accept  the  orders,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Holidays  are  cutting  into  this  week,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  not  waiting  for  the  last  sales  for  use  in  our 
Price  Bureau.  We  are  dropping  it  this  week,  but  will 


be  back  next  week.  Meantime  here  are  a  few  of  such 
sales : 

“Eastern  Shore,  (E.  S.),  Md.,  April  4th: 

150  cases  No.  1  Std.  Tomatoes,  at . 40  factory 

500  cases  No.  2  Std.  Tomatoes,  at . 62i/^  factory 

400  cases  No.  2>/2  Std.  Tomatoes,  at  .87i{>  factory 
Western  Shore,  (W.  S.),  Md.,  April  3rd:  " 

875  cases  No.  2  Std.  Cut  Green  Beans,  at  .55  factory 
Maine,  April  3rd: 

“Wish  to  report  that  last  week  we  shipped  the 
balance  (125  cases  10s,  and  50  cases  2V2S)  of  contract 
1,000  cases  10s  and  100  cases  2i/^s  heavy  pack  sliced 
apples,  fancy  quality.  Price  $3.25  per  dozen,  factory; 
$4.00  label  allowance  on  the  10s,  and  $1.25  per  dozen, 
2i/>s,  factory,  our  label. 

5  cases  Cut  Fey.  Wax  Beans,  sold  locally.. ..$1.00  net 


5  cases  Fey.  G.  B.  Corn,  sold  locally . 90  net 

5  cases  Cut  Refugee  Green  Beans . 90  net 

Our  quotation  on  future  Dandelions  for  delivery 
June  1st  is  $2.10,  factory. 

Wisconsin,  April  3rd: 

4,000  cases  Fey.  4  sieve.  Sweet  Peas . 85  factory 

10  cases  Ex.  Std.  3  sieve.  Sweet  Peas  .90  factory 


Mean  to  say  that  such  prices  and  reports  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  interesting?  Well,  come  on,  loosen  up 
and  make  an  exchange  of  reports  by  sending  in  yours. 
These  are  real  prices,  not  rumors  or  fib-rocated  prices 
to  get  your  prices  down.  These  show  you  just  what 
the  market  is  doing,  and  they  are  published  to  help 
you  to  a  better  understanding — so  that  you  can  trade 
intelligently.  It  is  all  an  effort  to  help  you — won’t  you 
cooperate  to  help  yourself? 

THE  MARKET  ACTION — Operators  admit  that 
there  is  much  activity  and  quite  good  buying,  but  that 
most  of  it  is  carefully  covered,  but  that  bargains  by 
canners  are  becoming  more  scarce,  with  an  increase 
in  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  strength  in  the  market. 
Buyers  are  beginning  to  note  that  carryovers  are  being 
heavily  worked  down — “it  takes  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
canned  foods  just  to  keep  the  stores  going  from  day 
to  day”; — and  they  are  noting  that  plans  for  canning 
crop  acreages  all  call  for  reductions  in  the  ’39  season. 
There  are  a  lot  of  canners  who  will  run  very  lightly  or 
not  at  all.  Same  old  story :  overdo  the  packs  one  year, 
and  prices  drop  below  costs;  next  year  cut  the  packs 
and  prices  go  up.  But  not  so  readily  as  they  used  to 
do,  because  the  buying  strangle  hold  on  the  producers 
continues  to  work  very  efficiently.  And  supply  men 
will  not  protect  their  best  customers  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  fly-by-night  canners  and  operators. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 
B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Report  of  March  29th,  1939 
Shipments  of  the  three  major  canned  vegetables,  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes,  in  February  were  1.2  million  cases  (all  sizes) 
greater  than  in  February  1938,  totaling  5,284,000  cases,  against 
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4,060,000.  Half  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by  peas,  and 
one-quarter  each  by  corn  and  tomatoes.  Combined  shipments  for 
their  respective  marketing  seasons  to  March  1,  1939,  however, 
were  4.1  million  cases  below  the  same  period  for  the  1937-38 
season.  Only  shipments  of  peas  are  running  ahead  of  last 
season,  and  that  by  only  700,000  cases.  Corn  shipments  are  3.5 
million  cases  behind  the  previous  season,  and  tomatoes  are  1.3 
million  cases  behind. 

The  outlook  for  corn  and  tomatoes  for  manufacture  now 
appears  less  favorable  than  anticipated  last  fall,  chiefly  because 
of  larger  supplies  and  smaller  consumption  during  the  current 
season  than  indicated  at  that  time.  The  corn  pack  was  about  1 
million  cases  larger  than  indicated  in  November,  and  the 
tomato  pack  was  approximately  3  million  above  the  early  esti¬ 
mate.  Shipments  to  March  1,  1939,  indicate  that  the  estimates 
made  last  fall  of  probable  disappearance  from  canners’  hands 
were  somewhat  higher  than  will  be  the  actual  disappearance. 
Therefore,  with  greater  supplies  and  smaller  shipments  than 
were  indicated  about  5  months  ago,  the  present  outlook  for 
canned  vegetables  warrants  careful  consideration  of  planting 
and  canning  plans. 

The  outlook  for  green  peas  remains  about  the  same  as  indi¬ 
cated  last  fall.  No  appreciable  change  has  occurred  since 
November,  as  was  discussed  in  the  prospective  plantings  report 
issued  March  9.  , 

Canners’  prices  for  standard  grade.  No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes, 
snap  and  wax  beans  and  peas  were  substantially  unchanged  in 
the  middle  of  March  from  a  month  earlier. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Bargain  Offers  Keep  the  Market  Back — Fruits  and  Fish  Keep 
Steadily  Advancing  —  Waiting  Asparagus  Prices  —  Corn 
Adjusting  Itself — Pea  Drive  Succeeding — Spinach  Unsettled — 
Tomatoes  Unchanged — More  Interest  in  Beans. 

New  York,  April  6,  1939. 

IN  SUMMARY — Buyers  for  the  larger  distributors 
have  been  active  in  the  canned  foods  market  here 
and  are  reported  to  have  conducted  their  shopping 
in  leading  vegetables  at  “bargain”  prices.  We  hear 
nothing  about  bargains  in  canned  fruits  or  fish ;  in  fact, 
these  lines  remain  pretty  firm,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  forced  sales  of  canners’  holdings  here  and  there 
stand  in  the  way  of  price  improvement  for  major 
vegetables,  Hudson  Street  will  tell  you  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  statistical  position  has  gone  far  enough 
to  justify  an  upturn. 

Representatives  of  a  leading  West  Coast  packer 
advanced  prices  5  cents  per  dozen  on  a  long  list  of 
canned  fruits  this  week,  including  peaches,  apricots, 
cocktail  and  pears.  Both  cocktail  and  salad  are  in  a 
firmer  position  and  the  new  pack  will  not  be  available 
until  August.  Stocks  of  many  lines  of  fruits  and  fish 
remain  in  a  run-down  condition,  and  packers  of  Maine 
sardines  are  going  into  a  new  season  with  no  carry¬ 
over.  Some  further  mark-ups  were  heard  on  salmon. 

ASPARAGUS — Until  the  prorate  matter  has  been 
settled  there  is  no  likelihood  of  offerings  being  made, 
and  some  in  the  trade  look  for  none  until  April  15, 
or  later.  The  green  2Y2S  hold  firm  in  the  meanwhile 
at  $2.25  to  $2.35  for  the  mammoth  and  large  sizes,  at 
which  levels  a  good  buying  interest  is  shown.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  asparagus  is  reported  scarce  at 
$2.30  for  fancy  large  2s,  and  $2.00  for  fancy  small 
green  2s. 


CORN — Listed  quotations  for  the  popular  packs 
show  no  change  although  the  trade  continues  to  report 
the  absorption  of  some  holdings  forced  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  low  prices.  Corn  is  mentioned  along  with  peas, 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes  as  due  for  a  sharp  cur¬ 
tailment  in  planting  and  packing,  compared  with  pro¬ 
duction  in  each  of  the  past  three  years.  Whole  grain 
evergreens  are  named  at  60  cents  for  standard  2s, 
f.  o.  b  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  plants.  Extra  stan¬ 
dard  golden  bantam  2s  are  65  cents  to  67  cents.  The 
movement  to  stabilize  matters  in  canned  corn  in  the 
meanwhile  is  making  progress  and  solution  of  the 
canners’  problems  appears  nearer. 

PEAS — Sales  have  responded  to  the  Pea  Co-opera¬ 
tive’s  second  drive  and  the  March  and  April  figures 
should  reflect  this  development.  No.  2  standard 
Alaska  2s  were  offered  at  70  cents  at  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  canneries,  and  the  fancy  sweets  at  95 
cents  to  $1,00  for  No.  5s, 

SPINACH — One  or  two  California  packers  with¬ 
drew  their  offerings  after  entering  the  market  last 
week  at  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  2yos,  and  those 
who  remain  indicate  that  this  basis  would  not  apply 
to  unlimited  business.  A  light  pack  now  seems  to  be 
the  general  expectation.  No.  10  sizes  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  shipments  below  $3.25  at  the  Coast. 

TOMATOES — More  definite  indications  that  packs 
may  be  reduced  in  the  Tri-State  and  other  areas  appear 
to  have  stimulated  distributor  and  speculative  interest. 
Packers  have  not  given  any  idea  as  yet  on  prices  for 
the  1939  pack  although  they  are  expected  momentarily 
on  certain  quality  brands  of  tomato  juice.  Quotations 
for  tomatoes  still  range  from  85  cents  to  87  U2  cents  for 
2V2S,  92 1/2  cents  to  95  cents  for  the  3s  and  $2.70  to 
$2.75,  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Peninsula.  The  juice  is  continued 
at  70  cents  to  72 1 4  cents  for  24-ounce  sizes,  f.  o.  b. 
Pennsylvania,  and  No.  10s  at  $2.75  to  $2.80,  New  York. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Brokerage  quarters  report 
a  firmer  tone  and  an  increase  in  buying  interest. 
Standard  cut  green  2s  are  held  at  55  cents,  and  stan¬ 
dard  cut  waxes  at  61 V2  cents,  minimum,  Maryland 
plant.  The  21,4  sizes  are  not  available  in  a  number  of 
Peninsula  canneries. 

TUNA — All  descriptions  remain  in  scant  supply  and 
firm  in  price.  Spot  quantities  are  difficult  to  round  up 
here  and  West  Coast  packers  have  little  to  offer  for 
shipment.  Tuna  fishing  there  apparently  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  most  of  the  catch  consisting  of  striped 
meat  and  very  little  yellowfin.  Packers  have  sent  out 
instructions  on  labels  to  the  trade  this  week  under  the 
new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  effective  in  June, 
and  the  “fancy”  label  will  be  permitted  only  on  the 
fancy  solid  packs.  White  halves  are  fully  $6.00  to 
$6,25,  the  Is  nominal,  and  yellowfin  halves,  $5.25  to 
$5.50. 

SARDINES — Domestic  industry  begins  a  new  pack¬ 
ing  season  April  15,  after  a  year  of  profitable  prices 
resulting  from  a  short  catch  and  a  pack  that  was 
probably  not  35  per  cent  of  normal.  Stockroom  floors 
at  canneries  are  clear  of  keyless  oil  Maine  sardines 
and  it  would  require  some  intensive  shopping  to  round 
up  even  an  odd  lot.  The  1-4  sizes  are  $4.25  to  $4.50, 
and  the  keys  60  cents  above  this  range.  At  the  start 
of  the  1938  season,  prices  were  $2.75,  factory. 
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SALMON — The  price  situation  continues  to  harden 
and  a  packer  of  No.  1  red  Alaskas  for  buyer’s  label 
advanced  prices  at  the  end  of  March  to  $2.05,  against 
the  general  idea  on  the  West  Coast  of  $1.95.  All  lines 
of  pinks  and  reds  continue  strong.  Buyers  of  private 
label  goods  are  being  cautioned  against  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  the  fancy  label  when  the  new  law  goes  into 
effect  two  months  hence. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Pending  a  decision  on  Florida’s 
minimum  price  law  by  a  Federal  court,  packers  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  juice  at  50  cents  for  No.  2  natural,  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa,  and  at  52  cents  for  the  sweetened.  The 
Texas  packers  are  said  to  be  offering  juice  21/2  cents  to 
5  cents  under  these  prices.  In  the  meantime  advertising 
has  been  doing  a  strong  job  for  the  product  and  sales 
are  in  good  volume. 

RASPBERRIES — Stocks  of  the  canned  article  have 
been  working  down  in  good  fashion  over  the  past 
month  and  the  No.  2s,  water,  are  held  with  some  firm¬ 
ness  at  $1.15,  f.  o.  b.  canning  plant.  Available  supplies 
of  red  raspberries  are  reported  as  small.  The  latter 
are  $2.00,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  2  tall. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — One  of  the  leading  packers 
announced  price  advances  on  his  general  line  of 
canned  fruits  as  follows:  No.  2V2  unpeeled  apricots, 
up  5  cents;  No.  2  fruit  cocktail,  up  5  cents;  No.  21/2 
cocktail,  up  2V2  cents;  No.  2  fruits  for  salad,  up  I21/2 
cents;  No.  2V2  peach  halves,  up  5  cents;  No.  21/2 
peach  slices,  up  2V2  cents,  and  Bartlett  pears,  21/2S,  up 
5  cents  per  dozen.  A  number  of  these  fruit  lines  are 
in  short  supply,  especially  desirable  counts  of  pears 
and  standard  peaches.  Del  Monte  have  sold  out  whole 
peeled  and  halves  peeled  peaches,  and  are  out  of  stan¬ 
dard  can  sizes  on  a  number  of  other  items,  including 
Melba  peaches,  Bartletts,  muscat  grapes.  Royal  Anne 
cherries  and  peeled  apricot  halves. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Tomatoes  Firm  But  Slow — Corn  Quiet — Cheap  Peas  Cleaning 
Up — Whole  Beans  in  Short  Supply — Good  Undertone  on  Grape¬ 
fruit — Peach  Outlook  Encouraging — Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  7,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  prominent  pea  canner 
was  calling  on  the  trade  this  week  and  when 
interviewed  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  proposed  planted  pea  acreage  this  year  being 
only  16  per  cent  of  last,  the  following: 

“Of  course,  there  are  a  few  stubborn  thinkers 
among  the  canners  who  decry  all  forms  of  co¬ 
operation.  These  men  would  have  you  believe  that 
because  the  old  ways  produced  great  things,  if 
followed,  the  new  ways  won’t.  They  assume  that 
the  pyramids  couldn’t  have  been  built  as  well  with 
a  few  concrete  mixers  available ;  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  couldn’t  have  been  written  on 
a  typewriter  and  that  grandmothers  chickens 
were  roasted  better  in  the  old  open  fireplace,  but 
these  men,  call  them  rugged  individualists  if  you 


want  to  and  if  that  don’t  step  on  your  toes,  will 
be  taught  even  a  more  severe  lesson  this  year  than 
last  if  they  go  through  with  their  plans.” 

TOMATOES — Dull  trading  prevails.  The  general 
market  from  the  surrounding  States  is: 

No.  2  Standards . $  .65  Delivered 

No.  21/2  Standards . 85  Delivered 

No.  10  Standards .  2.75  Delivered 

although  there  are  canners  who  are  holding  firm  at 
the  same  levels  f.  o.  b.  their  factories.  Extra  Standard 
have  not  been  wanted  during  the  week  under  review. 

CORN — The  volume  of  business  is  light.  The  bot¬ 
tom  seems  to  have  been  reached  with  the  result  that 
the  lowest  prices  one  hears  is : 

No.  2  Std.  Cream  Style  White . $  .60  Ohio 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cream  Style  White  .621/2  Indiana 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cream  Style  Yellow  .65  Indiana 

No.  2  Fey.  Cream  Style  Yellow . 70  Indiana 

No.  2  Fey.  Cream  Style  Country  G.  .70  Indiana 
PEAS — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  growing  scarcity  of  No.  2  tin  standards  Junes  in 
both  Alaskas  as  well  as  Sweets  with  the  result  that 
65  cents,  factory,  peas  are  becoming  extremely  scarce. 
Only  a  few  lots  are  available  at  that  price,  so  say 
several  prominent  pea  brokers  in  Chicago.  These 
same  authorities  maintain  that  671^4  cents  to  70  cents, 
Wisconsin  factory,  for  No.  2  standard  No.  3  Alaskas 
is  the  very  best  priced  lot  today. 

Better  grades,  such  as  extra  standard  and  fancy, 
even  in  small  siftings,  have  not  been  in  call  of  late. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— No.  2  standard  cut 
green  are  available  from  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
at  65  cents,  delivered. 

Some  very  nice  No.  2  tin  fancy  small  cut  green  as 
well  as  fancy  small  cut  wax  have  been  sold  at  90  cents, 
delivered. 

No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  1  sieve  whole  as  well  as  fancy 
No.  2  sieve  whole  green  are  becoming  in  short  supply. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  are  in  a  mood  to  hold 
and  not  to  accept  of  low  bids.  There  are  some  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Ohio  canners  that  have  been  cleaning  up  small 
parcels  at  price  concessions. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — A  firmer  market  rules  with 
the  independent  evaporaters  holding  at  $2.55,  delivered 
Chicago,  in  carload  lots.  Statistically  evaporated  milk 
occupies  a  much  better  position  today  than  it  has  for 
a  number  of  years  at  this  season. 

CARROTS — A  stronger  market  rules  with  No.  2 
fancy  diced  hard  to  find  at  65  cents,  factory  Wisconsin. 
Some  canners  are  holding  at  70  cents,  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
market  on  Florida  segments  has  a  strong  undertone. 
Canners  maintain  that  stocks  are  quite  light  and  that 
the  pack  of  both  whole  and  broken  segments  will  be 
considerably  short  of  last  season.  Buying  is  not 
spirited  and  only  a  few  house  are  inclined  to  stock  up 
and  cover  requirements  very  far  ahead.  Market  on 
No.  2  fancy  whole  segments  rules  from  80  cents  to 
90  cents,  Florida,  but  it  is  reported  that  sellers  willing 
to  take  at  the  80  cent  figure  are  scarce. 

Texas  is  still  the  low  on  grapefruit  juice,  although 
some  Florida  canners  have  reduced  their  prices.  Texas 
is  offering: 
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No.  2  Fancy  Unsweetened  Juice . $  .45  to  $  .50 

No.  3  Tall  Fancy  Unsweetened  Juice  .95  to  1.05 
No.  10  tin  Fancy  Unsweetened  Juice  1.90  to  2.10 
These  prices  all  f.  o.  b.  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Texas 
district. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — The  movement  has  been 
most  encouraging  and  it  looks  as  if  a  carryover  this 
year  into  the  1939  pack  will  be  much  smaller  than  was 
figured  on  even  ninety  days  ago.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  on  No.  2^2  standards. 
This  withdrawal  was  not  based  upon  any  effort  of 
securing  more  money,  but  being  completely  sold  out. 

Apricots  and  other  California  fruits  have  been  in 
routine  demand  only. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW — It  would  do  quite  a 
number  of  canners  considerable  good  if  they  would 
read  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  Parker  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Fourth 
District  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Brothers  vs.  Federal 
Trade  Commissions.  Here  are  just  a  couple  short 
sentences : 

“There  can  be  no  contention  that  any  services 
are  rendered  by  buyers  to  justify  the  payment  of 
compensations  to  them.” 

“Admittedly  buyers  render  no  service  to  earn  a 
brokerage  or  commission  either  paid  direct  or 
indirectly.” 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Wholesalers  and  the  local  brokers,  have  seen  the 
advisability  of  working  together  and  there  is  greater 
harmony  in  the  Chicago  market  between  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  as  represented  by  their  local  association 
and  the  food  brokers  as  represented  by  their  local 
association.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  many  frictions 
can  be  avoided. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Dry  Year  Would  Mean  Light  Crops — Market  Firm — Surprising 
Number  of  Withdrawals — Peach  Movement  and  Statistics — 
Fruits  For  Salad  Prices  Moving  Upward — Advances  in  Fruit 
Prices — Signing  Asparagus  Agreements — Sardine  Canning  Ends 
— Spinach  in  the  Spot-Light. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  6,  1939. 

FATHER — What  is  termed  a  “dry  year”  is  in 
prospect  for  California,  as  a  whole,  and  many 
crops  will  be  light,  as  a  result,  with  others 
costing  more  than  usual  to  produce.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  rainfall  is  fully  normal, 
but  in  the  other  districts  precipitation  is  much  less 
than  the  long-term  average.  In  some  districts  it  is 
just  a  little  more  than  half  the  normal.  Light  showers 
fell  again  early  in  April,  relieving  the  situation  some¬ 
what  as  regards  early  crops.  Spinach,  asparagus  and 
peas  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  recent  rain. 

FIRM — The  spot  market  continues  to  show  added 
firmness  on  almost  all  items  in  the  list,  although  but 


few  actual  advances  have  been  recorded  during  the 
week.  New  fruit  lists  have  made  an  appearance,  but 
these  have  been  featured  largely  by  withdrawals,  which 
have  been  surprisingly  numerous  of  late.  Holdings  in 
first  hands  are  lighter  than  are  generally  supposed 
and  experienced  traders  can  see  nothing  except  higher 
prices,  taking  lists  as  a  whole. 

PEACHES — Under  date  of  April  1,  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Association  put  out  a  statistical  state¬ 
ment  outlining  the  position  of  canned  cling  peaches. 
Statistics  are  usually  interesting,  and  these  are  no 
exception.  According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
association,  sales  of  cling  peaches  for  March  were 
about  750,000  cases,  or  one  of  the  heaviest  March  sales 
in  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  sales  have  been  approximately  2,000,000  cases. 
The  unsold  position  on  January  1,  was  5,700,000  cases, 
which  would  leave  an  unsold  position  April  1,  of  around 
3,700,000  cases.  As  April  and  May  are  usually  active 
selling  months  on  this  fruit,  a  normal  movement  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  unsold  position  of  June  1,  to 
something  like  2,500,000  cases.  Shipments  since 
January  1,  have  been  unusually  heavy,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  have  been  largely 
against  spot  sales,  instead  of  against  future  contracts 
as  in  former  years.  Sold  and  unsold  stocks  on  January 
1,  amounted  to  about  6,900,000  cases  and  the  movement 
from  January  1,  to  March  31,  is  estimated  at  2,225,000 
cases,  leaving  a  balance  as  of  April  1,  of  4,675,000  cases. 
This  means  that  there  are  roughly  900,000  cases  of 
cling  peaches  sold  and  unshipped,  or  a  rather  high 
figure  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Association  executives 
point  out,  however,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
this  when  it  is  realized  that  sales  during  the  past 
thirty  days  have  been  around  three-quarters  of  a 
million  cases.  It  is  the  general  understanding  that  the 
heavy  orders  placed  of  late  are  to  meet  Spring  require¬ 
ments  and  that  there  has  been  little  speculative  buying. 

SALADS  —  There  has  been  a  general  firming  of 
fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  prices  during  the 
week,  with  almost  every  item  in  the  list  advanced. 
Some  packers  are  entirely  sold  up  on  these  and  the 
lists  of  others  are  badly  broken.  A  very  close  cleanup 
on  both  items  seems  in  sight  before  new  pack  goods 
are  available.  Featured  brands  of  fancy  fruits-for- 
salad  are  generally  quoted  as  follows:  No.  1,  $1.35; 
No.  2,  $1.75;  No.  21/2,  $2.25;  No.  10,  $7.60.  Fancy 
fruit  cocktail  is  selling  at  $1.15  for  No.  1 ;  $2.00  for 
No.  2U2.  and  $6.50  for  No.  10. 

FRUITS — A  revised  spot  fruit  list  was  brought  out 
by  the  California  Packing  Corporation  under  date  of 
March  28,  to  become  effective  April  10.  This  plan  of 
giving  a  little  grace  when  advances  are  made  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  trade.  The  prices 
are  for  shipment  to  May  31,  1939.  In  the  Del  Monte 
list,  advances  have  been  made  on  No.  21/2  apricots, 
unpeeled  halves  and  on  the  same  size  in  whole  unpeeled 
apricots.  All  other  items  in  Del  Monte  apricots  are 
sold  out.  In  cling  peaches  advances  are  quoted  on 
buffet  halves  and  sliced.  No.  1  tall  sliced  and  No.  21/2 
halves  and  sliced.  Three  out  of  fourteen  items  in  the 
peach  list  are  sold  but.  In  Bartlett  pears  prices  are 
advanced  on  buffet.  No.  2V2  and  No.  10.  Out  of  eleven 
items  in  this  list,  four  are  sold  out.  In  the  general  fruit 
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list,  advances  are  made  in  No.  2^/2  choice  apricots 
iinpeeled  and  No.  2  tall  standards  peeled;  in  cling 
peaches,  on  No.  21/2  choice.  No.  21/2  standard  and 
buffet  choice,  both  in  halves  and  sliced;  in  pears 
advances  are  listed  on  No.  2V2  choice.  No.  21/2  standard, 
buffet  choice.  No.  10  choice  and  No.  10  standard,  as 
•veil  as  on  No.  10  choice  sliced.  Many  items  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  up.  In  apricots,  for  example,  there  is 
{)ut  one  item  available  in  No.  10,  this  being  the  water 
grade.  In  Royal  Anne  cherries  the  only  items  to  be 
had  are  No.  21/2  standard  and  No.  10  water.  The  other 
seven  sizes  and  grades  are  sold  up. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Hearings  on  a  marketing  order 
covering  asparagus  have  been  held  and  the  agreements 
are  now  being  circulated  for  signatures.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pack  is 
l)rovided  for.  Packing  operations  are  expected  to  be 
under  way  within  ten  days. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  for  the  sea¬ 
son  in  California  is  at  an  end.  Despite  a  large  catch 
of  fish  and  a  large  pack,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  holdings  of  desirable  counts  and  grades 
are  limited  and  some  operators  could  move  increased 
quantities  if  these  were  available. 

TUNA — some  canners  have  come  out  with  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  tuna  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s 
prices,  but  others  are  waiting  until  a  little  later  to 
make  formal  announcements.  The  season  has  been 
slow  in  getting  under  way,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  fish. 

SPINACH — Spinach  has  become  a  bright  spot  in  the 
Spring  market,  with  buyers  hurrying  to  cover  require¬ 
ments  at  present  quotations.  The  old  pack  has  been 
moved,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
expected  Spring  pack  of  1939.  Originally,  plans  were 
made  for  a  pack  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases, 
but  weather  conditions  have  not  been  especially 
favorable  and  doubt  is  expressed  that  the  output  will 
reach  a  million  cases.  While  featured  brands  are 
selling  at  $1.30  for  No,  2>/2S,  regular  lines  are  moving 
at  95  cents  and  $1.00. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  canners  are  not  showing  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  contracting  for  supplies  for 
the  coming  season.  The  present  outlook  is  for  a 
smaller  acreage  in  1939  than  last  year.  Around  San 
Francisco  Bay,  growers  are  being  offered  $12  a  ton 
roadside,  while  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  price  is 
generally  $11.50.  Paste  canners  are  offering  $14  and 
$15  for  pear  shapes. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 

Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 

HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "T\e  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Season  Over — Pack  Over  70  Per  Cent  Fancy — Prices 
Begin  Advance — Tomato  Pack  Expected  to  Begin  May  15th — 
Crop  Has  Good  Stand. 

McAllen,  Texas,  April  7,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION— The  commercial 
pack  of  Texas  grapefruit  juice  is  closing  down,  and 
by  the  time  you  read  this  the  1938-39  season  will 
have  completely  wound  up,  the  packers  having  turned 
to  a  scant  few  weeks  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation,  at  a  price  that  should  equal  at 
the  very  least  521/2C  for  No.  2  natural  juice. 

Because  of  the  F.S.C.C.  purchase,  and  because  of 
inability  to  any  longer  deliver  off  production  lines,  juice 
prices  are  already  advancing,  and  50c  on  No.  2  natural 
juice  seems  the  lowest  figure  quoted  today.  Prices 
should  be  sharply  controlled  now,  for  the  substantial 
co-ops  control  the  bulk  of  Texas  carryover,  and  are  in 
excellent  position  to  lead  the  market. 

GRADE  A  FANCY  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Regard¬ 
less  of  the  salesmanship  of  Rio  Grande  Valley  canners, 
and  their  low  prices,  they  are  canners  who  know  quality 
packing.  Impartial  chemists  at  the  South  Texas  Can¬ 
ners  Institute,  held  at  Edinburg,  Texas,  April  3-4, 
assayed  the  grapefruit  juice  pack  as  better  than  70 
per  cent  grade  A  fancy,  and  the  remainder  as  U.  S. 
standard.  As  for  the  low  prices,  after  being  very  close 
to  them  for  sometime  now,  the  writer  does  not  believe 
they  indicate  neglect  of  sound  business  practice,  but 
only  that  the  packers  rode  with  the  market  as  it  de¬ 
veloped,  as  it  was  utterly  futile  to  battle  it  in  view  of 
the  vast  drop  and  highly  competitive  conditions,  the 
canners  had  no  resources  to  store  stocks,  nor  even  the 
inclination.  They  worked  the  juice  pack  for  just  what 
it  was  worth,  quick  turn-over  off  the  production  lines, 
taking  what  the  market  offered. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  packers  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  such  necessity,  for  indeed  the  grape¬ 
fruit  industry  faces  bankruptcy  if  its  dilemma  is  not 
soon  worked  out,  and  45c  and  47V2C  prices  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  one  iota  to  that  solution.  At  best  they  serve 
only  as  bitterly  sharp  spurs. 

NEW  PACK  TOMATOES — The  tomato  packers  evi¬ 
dently  have  a  hang-over  from  the  low  prices  on  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  and  as  no  one  else  can  account  for  them,  we 
will  but  present  them. 

Tomatoes,  standard,  48  Is,  35c;  tomatoes,  standard, 
24/2s,  55c ;  tomatoes,  standard,  6  10s,  $2.50 ;  tomato 
puree,  100/5  oz.,  $1.50;  tomato  puree,  6/lOs,  $2.60; 
tomato  catsup,  6/TOs,  $3.25;  tomato  sauce,  48/8  oz., 
30c;  tomato  sauce,  6  10s,  $2.75. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  valley  points,  “Guaranteed  Against 
Decline  of  Market  at  Date  of  Shipment.’’ 

The  tomato  crop  has  an  excellent  stand,  having  ex¬ 
perienced  only  tip-top  growing  conditions,  and  is  com¬ 
prised  mostly  of  high  grade  Rutger  and  Marglobe  type 
stock.  The  pack  will  start  approximately  May  15th. 
(Many  packers  state  they  will  refuse  to  pack  at  these 
above  figures,  but  brokers  advise  their  markets  pretty 
well  covered  as  outlined.) 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Comning  Trade” 


Bulk  of  Shrimp  Being  Shipped  Raw — Packing  of  Shrimp  Will 
Close  With  the  Oyster  Season — Oysters  in  Good  Demand — 
Bean  Planting  About  Completed — The  Small  Crop  Looks  Good. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  April  7,  1939. 


SHRIMP — Louisiana  and  Texas  are  getting  a  good 
many  large  shrimp,  but  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
are  getting  mighty  few.  However,  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  produced  are  shipped  raw  headless  to  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  markets,  and  practically  none 
are  being  canned. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  shipping  a  good  many  raw,  headless 
shrimp,  but  most  of  them  are  caught  in  Louisiana  and 
shipped  from  Biloxi.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
shrimp  and  oysters  canned  in  Biloxi  are  caught  in 
Louisiana  waters,  and  the  Conservation  Department  of 
Louisiana  maintains  an  office  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  to  collect 
license  on  boats  operating  in  Louisiana  waters  and 
taxes  the  shrimp  and  oysters  that  the  Biloxi  boats 
take  out  of  Louisiana.  The  revenue  collected  by  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Department  from  the  Biloxi 
canners  is  probably  greater  than  they  collect  from  the 
Louisiana  canners. 

The  shrimp  produced  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are 
mostly  small  and  medium  and  not  many  of  them. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  fairly  good 
and  the  price  of  jumbo  is  12c  and  13c  per  pound.  Very 
little  demand  for  small  and  medium  raw  headless 
shrimp  and  the  price  is  9c  and  10c  per  pound. 

Lent  ends  this  week  and  most  likely  the  demand  for 
all  sea  foods  will  decrease. 

The  sea  food  canneries  usually  shut  down  their  plant 
altogether  when  they  get  through  canning  oysters, 
because  the  supply  of  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
invariably  very  irregular  and  it  does  not  pay  the  can¬ 
neries  to  operate. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  from  now  on  will 
be  light,  until  next  fall  and  the  price  is  $1.15  to  $1.20 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  No  small 
and  medium  canned  shrimp  are  available. 

OYSTERS — We  are  having  as  high  maximum  tem¬ 
peratures  as  84  degrees  throughout  the  week,  which 
is  getting  a  little  warm  to  can  oysters,  for  they  will 
not  keep  as  long  out  of  the  water  as  when  the  weather 
is  cooler,  therefore,  the  boats  have  to  bring  lighter 
loads  and  make  quicker  trips,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of 
operation,  so  if  the  weather  gets  much  warmer,  the 
canneries  will  have  to  shut  down. 

The  demand  for  the  new  pack  canned  oysters  has 
been  good,  considering  business  conditions,  and  while 
the  price  has  not  been  high,  yet  the  quick  turnover 
has  made  the  season  a  successful  one. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


The  UivnrEio  fC*a>^V'j^iPii'v-Westminster,A1cl. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


The  sale  of  canned  oyters  will  be  very  light  from 
now  until  September  1st,  because  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  oysters  are  not  good  except  in  the  months 
that  have  an  “R”,  and  the  canners  have  done  very 
little  or  nothing  to  convince  the  trade  that  canned 
oysters  are  different  from  fresh  oysters,  because  they 
are  packed  when  the  oyster  is  at  its  best  and  they  are 
just  as  good  in  July  as  in  January. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  heavy  planting  of  beans  is 
about  over  with  and  the  weather  being  favorable,  a 
good  crop  is  anticipated. 

It  usually  takes  about  six  weeks  after  planting  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  can  be  harvested,  hence  the  canning  of 
beans  should  start  in  this  section  on  or  about  May  10. 

The  early  planted  beans  for  the  produce  market  are 
showing  a  good  growth  and  these  should  be  ready  to  be 
harvested  by  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

The  area  planted  in  beans  this  year  is  small  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  heavy  packing  seasons,  and  it  shows 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  farmers,  because  this  is 
not  a  time  to  gamble  on  big  crops. 

It  is  understood  that  very  little  acreage  has  been 
contracted  for  by  canners  in  this  locality,  hence  if  the 
produce  market  is  any  ways  lively,  the  bean  pack  in 
this  locality  will  be  even  lighter  than  anticipated. 

There  has  been  a  mighty  good  demand  for  cabbage 
this  season  and  besides  the  cars  that  have  been  shipped, 
trucks  have  been  coming  here  from  the  North  and  the 
West,  paying  a  good  price  for  our  cabbage  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  back  home,  so  lookout  for  the  canneries  if  the 
produce  market  is  as  good  on  beans  as  it  is  on  cabbage, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  beans  from  the  uncon¬ 
tracted  farmers. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  13-14,  1939  —  Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  17,  1939 — Public  hearings  on  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity,  quality  and  fill  of  container  for  canned  peas,  in 
accordance  with  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Raleigh  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

APRIL  19-20,  1939 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  Spring 
Meeting  and  Second  Annual  Canners  School,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 

APRIL  20-21,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool,  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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HAND 
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or 
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MADE 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2V6. . 

Large,  No.  2^..„ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . — . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green.. 


No.  2  Green  &  White... 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  - - 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2....... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  — . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2...... 

No.  - 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ ........... 


Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s................ 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s................ 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . . 

7.26 

1.65 

1.76 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.06 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.55 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

No.  10  . — . 

2.65 

2.75 

3.25 

3.35 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

5.50 

4.76 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

Nn  10  . 

.80 

4.00 

1.10 

4.76 

1.00 

1.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......... — 

.80 

.96 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.61  Vi 

.70 

.65 

.75 

Nn  10  . 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Nn.  10  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

4.76 

1.20 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

1.00 

1.15 

.67%  .66 

2.66  3.26 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

2.60  2.60 
2.46  2.60 

2.40  2.60 


1.20 

1-67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.60 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.70 

1.00 

.90 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.96 

3.50 

3.26 

6.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.60 

2.70 

.65 

.56 

.65 

.86 

.66 

.76 

3.26 

2.50 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

2.60 

3.00 

3.36 

.76 

.80 

.60 

.76 

.95 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

8.60 

.72% 

3.00 

4.26 

.62% 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.55 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

...... 

2.36  2.60 

2.40  2.46 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.26 


1.10  1.20 
6.00  . 


.76  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

4.86  5.25 

1.20  1.20 

6.26  6.26 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

.80 

_..  4.50 

.87% 

5.00 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  9.  . 

.  .70 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2........... 

— .  .67% 

.75 

No.  10  . ,.. 

Std.  No.  2... . . 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2„.......... 

_  .80 

.87% 

No.  10  . . 

_ 5.00 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68.............. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88..............„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss....- 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48...... 

No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Alaskas,  68...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8..„_ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  l8........__.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2b_„ - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... _ ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  ...................................... 

lOs  _ _ _ _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . — .. 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No!  io"!.!!!!!!ZZ!!.!!!!"!."!!!!!!!!.'!!! 


.72%  .85 

3.65  4.26 

.65  .77% 

.  4.25 


.70  .87% 

4.12%  4.26  ■ 
.62  Mj  .75 

3.25  . 

.57%  .62% 

3.15  . 


6.00  . 

4.00  4.60 

3.30  3.76 

3.15  3.50 


.65  .65 

.42%  - - 

2.00  . 

.67%  . 

2.70  . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  ”!!!!""“!!”“Z"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
SPINACH 

^No!  2% "ZZZiZIZl’.’ZZI 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  ^ra,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2..„.._........ _ _ 


.72%  .77% 

.92%  1.00 
3.16  3.35 


Central 
Low  High 


.80  .95 

4.60  5.60 


.85  .95 

4.26  5.00 

.66  .70 

3.60  4.00 


.62%  .70 

3.25  4.00 

.60  .65 

3.25  3.40 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


6.00  _ _ 

3.60  4.00 

3.25  4.00 


.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.55 

.75 

2.75 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.96 

.96 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

.80 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82% 

.86 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77% 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.77% 

.96 

1.10 

i.ie 

.86 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

. - 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

3.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

5.60 

4.00 

4.00 

6.50 

.70 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.67% 

.70 

.67% 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

4.50  4.76 

4.26  4.60 

4.00  4.60 

.90  .96 

.67%  .60 
3.60  . 


.62%  .66 
.76  .80 


.86  1.00 

.95  1.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2 '/a  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  >4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


.67% 

.70 

.82% 

•87% 

2.75 

3.00 

.75 

.75 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

3.25 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.95 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.27'/. 

3.90 

4.00 

.46 

.47% 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97'/^ 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With  puree 

.37% 

.42'/. 

.40 

.42 '4 

.60 

.62'/. 

..59 

.67'.'. 

.62'/. 

.6714 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.92'.. 

1.00 

.97'.'. 

2.70 

3.10 

2.70 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.65 

•67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS-r-Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10  .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


2.10  2.25 

7.35  7.50 


1.10  1.15 


3.50  4.15 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 1.35 

No.  10  .  4.85 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07  Vi 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 5.35 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2  Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2  Vi .  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 


No.  10  .  7.25 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


1.45  1.45  1.50 

6.75  6.50  6.00 


1.10 


1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.35 

L35 

5.50 

5.25 

5.50 

5.00 

2.10 

2.15 

1.95 

2.10 

1.80 

1.85 

1.60 


.  1.45  1.60  1.65 

7.50  5.00  .  7.00 

.  .  .  1.65 

7.60  6.00  .  7.00 

.  1.40  1.60  2.10 

.  .  .  2.10 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . . 


2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.65 

2.90 

2.85 

3.25 

3.15 

3.25 

.70 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.26 

3.35  . 

.6714 

2.85 


APRICOTS 
No.  2  Vi,  Fancy. 
No.  2Vi,  Choice. 
No.  2Vi.  Std...... 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 80  .90 

No.  6  .  2.25  2.45 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . .  . 

No.  1  . — . 

No.  800  . . . 

No.  2  _ 50  .55 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . . . .  ....  1.65  1.65 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2Vi .  1.35  1.36 

No.  10  . - . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . .  . .  . 

No.  10  . . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2 Vi .  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi .  1-37V4  . 

No.  10,  Water..„ . 

No.  10,  Syrup . .  4.60  6.35 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2Vi . . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2Vi . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2  Vi  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2Vi  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


.  1.65  1.70 

.  1.35  1.40 

.  1.20  1.25 

Texas  California 


.80  .82Vi 


.50  .55 

.95  1.05 


1.70  1.75 
1.55  1.60 
1.37V4  1.40 
3.25  3.50 
5.60  6.75 
3.25  3.50 


1.40  1.45 

1.25  1.35 

1.15  1.20 

.77Vi  .80 
1.00  1.10 
4.30  4.76 

4.00  4.35 


1.60  _ 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vi  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.62% - 

.72%  - 

1.06  _ 

1.60  _ _ 

2.40 _ 

6.00  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . .  .  .  . 

No.  2  . .  .  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . .  .  . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . .  .  6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz.  . . . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.... 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  _ .... 

8  oz.  . . 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


6.60 

6.50 

3.25 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.16  1.26 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.95  2.05 

1.55  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

_  2.26 

1.26  1.30 

1.05  1.10 

.76  . 


1.80  1.90 

.95  1.00 

1.60  1.75 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  SmaU . . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _ 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . 


Southern 


1.15  1.20 


1.70  1.70 

3.25  3.30 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8 . . 

%8  . . 

y48  - 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . . 

V4e  . . . 


10.00  11.00 
6.25  6.60 

3.90  4.20 

10.00  10.60 
6.00  6.25 

3.66  3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 15  Sterling  No.  28  Beet  Peelers.  Address  Box 
No.  A-2351,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8 
Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  gallon  Copper  Jacket  Kettle;  one  Tuc 
Husker;  one  100  gallon  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer — complete; 
one  No.  5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  twelve  Wood  Camp  Stoves 
and  one  assorted  lot  of  Camp  Tables  and  Benches.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2357,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Two  Hydraulic  or  Washer  Pea  Elevators  com¬ 
plete  with  rotary  screen.  One  Rod  Washer  after  Blancher. 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

WANTED — One  Viner;  one  No.  10  Pea  Filler;  one  Lewis 
Quality  Grader;  one  Hansen  Boot  with  Riveted  Chain;  one 
Picking  Table,  and  two  Sprague  Universal  Cutters.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2356,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Having  decided  to  retire  from  The  Canning 
Business  I  offer  my  plant  for  sale,  located  at  Nottingham, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore  and  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  Route  No.  1.  Fertile  section  and  territory 
ample  to  satisfy  any  demand.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Canners’  Seed  Corn,  about  2,500  pounds  each 
variety  Narrow  Grain  and  Early  Evergreen,  fine  condition,  ci’op 
1938,  testing  above  95,  hand  sorted,  shelled,  recleaned.  Very 
low  price.  Write  The  Wincester  Canning  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

MiSCELLANl^US 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  rapidly  growing  honey  and 
preserve  business,  thoroughly  familiar  with  production  and  some 
sales  experience.  Address  Box  No.  B-2355,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Freezer  and  canner  of  vegetables  has  several 
openings  in  organization.  Submit  full  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  No.  B-2358,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — Practical  Can-Man  with  many  years 
of  experience  with  independent  firms  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  factory  superintendent  with  concern  that  is  discontinuing 
business,  seeks  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  value.  Salary  no 
objective.  Address  Box  B  2346  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  closing  machine 
operator.  Quality  production  and  less  spoilage  guaranteed. 
Fifteen  years  experience  building  and  servicing  canning  plants. 
Experienced  on  all  types  machines,  including  vacuum.  Address 
Box  No.  B-2352,  The  Canning  Trade. 


AS*'®*' 


It's  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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PLANTERS  %  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  %  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Fourtypes,  four  prices.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Plain. 

Vat?nished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


A  man  was  buying  a  suitcase  but  none  of  those  shown 
him  pleased  him  at  all. 

“When  I  buy  a  bag,”  he  declared,  “I  like  to  see  some 
cowhide  in  it.” 

“Oi,”  said  the  dealer,  “you  should  want  tricks!” 

Little  Boy:  “Ma,  what  was  the  name  of  the  last 
station?” 

Mother :  “Don’t  bother  me,  I  don’t  know.  Don’t  you 
see  I’m  reading?” 

Little  Boy:  “Gosh,  that’s  too  bad  you  don’t  know, 
’cause  Little  Brudder  got  off  there.” 

Customer:  “This  seven-dollar  fountain  pen  you  sold 
me  for  ninety-nine  cents  leaks!” 

Salesman:  “Ah,  yes.  You  need  one  of  our  patented 
rubber  writing  gloves.  Thirty-five  cents,  please.” 

“A  yard  of  pork,  please,”  said  the  witty  man  to  the 
butcher. 

The  butcher  turned  to  his  boy :  “Give  this  gentleman 
three  pigs’  feet,”  he  remarked. 

“I  hear  they’re  starting  a  new  campaign  against 
malaria.” 

“Good  Heavens!  What  have  the  Malarians  done 
now?” 

“You  know  Archie?  He  beats  his  wife  up  every 
morning.” 

“You  don’t  say?” 

“Yes.  He  gets  up  at  eight,  and  she  gets  up  at  nine.” 

“First  we’ll  bore  for  oil.” 

“And  if  we  don’t  strike  oil?” 

“Then  we’ll  tunnel  for  copper?” 

“And  if  we  don’t  strike  copper?” 

“Well  raise  mushrooms.” 

Napoleon  said,  “Never  say  can’t.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  ever  tried  to  strike  a  match  on  a 
cake  of  soap.” 

“That  girl  is  so  dumb  she  thinks  a  football  coach 
has  four  wheels.” 

“Well — how  many  wheels  has  it?” 

MacTavish  had  been  invited  to  spend  an  evening  at  a 
friend’s  house  listening  to  a  radio  program. 

At  its  conclusion  the  host  said,  “Well  Sandy,  what 
could  a  Scotchman  desire  better  than  that?  Singing, 
band  music,  a  talk  on  politics,  opera,  news,  and  a  quiz — 
all  for  nothing.” 

“Aye,”  said  MacTavis,  “but  we  didn’t  have  any 
acrobats.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE.  Cann*n. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlm-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

PAILS.  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge.  Mass, 
f.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water.  Brine.  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
l-ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
to<^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
*■  V  "®*jvsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  6t  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
«  yngsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machine^  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


innao,  wooaen. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo<^  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
V  “®rigsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato.  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F,  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
FoM  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  6i  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Bedtimore.  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Markinq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPUES.  CORN  SHAKERS. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEITS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fndt. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.i  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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/Jh  Old  Z^daJfluJi^d  liaJilmrM  Cannes 

R,ecei^iLf.  "decided  to-  2uit  tke  /liiUKe4.6^ 
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licUtuHJO^,  Man4flaH(l 

has  purchased  the  entire  equipment  of  this  plant  consisting  of  many  carloads  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  of  which  is  in  splendid  condition. 

We,  therefore,  offer  the  following,  subject  to  prior  sale,  same  being  subject  to  personal 
inspection,  and  also  subject  to  the  usual  Robins'  guarantee. 


USED  MACHINERY  LIST 


BEAN  MACHINERY 

TOMATO  MACHINERY 

1  —  No.  2  Monitor  Bean  Cutter 

1  “  Kern  Finisher 

4  —  No.  1  Monitor  Bean  Cutters 

1  "  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine 

1  —  Robins  Rotary  Washer 

1  —  Lewis  Bean  Equipment 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  —  Burton  Cook  Bean  Cutters 

2  —  10  Retorts 

1  —  Burton  Cook  Slitter 

1  —  8-station  Wood  Frame  Box  Sealer 

CORN  MACHINERY 

2  —  Used  Rohins  Circle  Steam  Hoists 

5  -  Used  20-gal.  Copper  Jacket  Kettles  with  Stand 
1  —  Used  40  X  60  Open  Kettle  with  Steam  Cross 

6  "  Sprague  Corn  Cutters 

7  —  Used  40  X  72  Retorts 

5  "  Morral  Corn  Cutters 

1  —  Peach  Peeler 

1  —  Robins  Rotary  Corn  Washer 

1  —  Ayars  Style  B  Exhauster 

2  —  Robins  Jr.  Corn  Silkers 

1  —  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster 

1  --  Robins  Corn  on  cob  washer 

1  —  Indiana  Exhauster 

FILLING  MACHINERY 

1  —  No.  10  Exhauster 

1  —  Wolfinger  Can  Washer 

1  —  Haller  Berry  Washer 

2  "  No.  2  Hand  Filler 

1  —  80-gal.  Kettle 

1  —  Liquid  Plunger  Filler 

Perforated  Crates 

1  —  M  &  S  Filler  with  no-can  no-feed  attachment 

Slatted  Crates 

PEA  MACHINERY 

Canning  Factory  Trucks 

Electric  Hoist 

1  —  A  &  B  Cooker  and  Cooler,  1100  can  capacity 
No.  2’s,  2j4’s  and  S’s. 

]  —  Robins  Rotary  Pea  Washer 

1  “  Diagraph  Stencil  Machine 

2  -  No.  1  Shaker  Washers 

1  —  Stitcher 

1  —  Style  Y  Monitor  Washer 

1  “  Laheler 

1  —  Style  X  Monitor  Washer 

2  —  Boxers 

1  —  Collossus  Pea  Grader 

1  —  Lot  of  Roller  Conveyor 

Including — 

Many  makes  of  Tomato  Scalders  in  A-1  condition  and  which  we  have  taken  in  from  Customers 
who  have  purchased  the  Haynie  Tomato  Scalder  of  which  we  are  Sole  Manufacturers. 


A. 

MAN 

K.  ROBINS  and 

UFACTURERS 

COMPANY,  1 

of  CANNING 

BALTI  MORE, 
inVa/  MARYLAND 

EQUIPMENT 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Olfices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


CANS  and  SERVICE 


SOMETHING'S  or  ALL  THIS . . . 

SOMETHING  TO  IN  ^04^/ 


PROFITS  for  Packs  .  •  •  PERFECT  Packs  .  .  .  completed  day  by  day, 
as  the  crops  come  in#  'Ar  PLOW  WELL  for  crops  •••  CHOOSE  INELL  for 
CANS  and  SERVICE  • .  •  technical,  mechanical  and  ever-ready. 


'NATIONAL' 


